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BARGAIN HUNTING. 


TuERE is something of the Shylock in all of 
us, especially at this season of the year 
when the annual sales of a more or less 
alarmingly sacrificial character are io full 
swing and the bargain-hunting craze sets in. 
It comes with the same regularity as teething 
or measles, the water rates or the butcher’s 
bill. If few mortals are happy enough to 
escape the infantine diseases, still 
fewer live in mental or moral spheres 
of sufficient altitude to secure them 
from the small daiJy worries of life ; 
and fewest of all escape the con- 
tagion of the draper’s annual an- 
nouncement. 

The circular comes fluttering into 
the letter-pox, and scarcely has the 
last echo of the rat-tat-tat of the 
postman died away, ere the family 
circle has made up its mind for a 
shopping bout. 

Even women with long purses 

seem unable to escape the contagion. 
Those who would not for the world 
wear a last season’s gown or bonnet, 
in spite of themselves are drawn 
into the stream, and set off or the 
bargain hunt for the sake of pur- 
chases which they may bestow on 
other people. 
«.There are women of good income 
who grow as exuberant over a bar- 
gain as the hardy huntsman over 
the stricken deer which he for the 
first time has laid low, or as the 
Alpine traveller over the celweiss 
which he plucks with his own hand 
amongst the mountains hoary with 
eternal snows. Even the artistic nature 
hardly escapes. The man or woman who 
is generally known as generous, or even 
extravagant, who, as a rule, is singularly 
careless about money, will, once a bargain has 
been scented, follow its track with the per- 
sistence of a sleuth-hound. The second-hand 
shops in and around Soho and Wardour 
Street practically exist by reason of this 
human weakness, while these who would not 
tell a lie to save their lives will chuckle over 
the old oaken cabinet they have picked up in 
some Westmoreland cottage from a lonely 
widow for a sum which they know to be about 
ninety-five per cent. below its market value. 
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Fortunately for commerce, the balance is 
pretty well maintained, for the woman who 
deserts her own struggling little shop-keeping 
neighbour round the corner in order to rush 
into town to buy a few yards of ribbon 
reduced three-farthings a yard, usually 
expends something over the economy effected, 
in the car fares to and fro. 

In towns not a few, especially in watering- 
places, during the out of the season months, 
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coun'ry ladies will take lodgings for a week 
or more, and attend a Marshall and 
Snellgrove’s or a Debeoham and Freebody’s | 
sale with the same regularity that the devout 
attend matins and vespers. On the first day 
the pavement presents at eight in the | 
morning the aspect of a pit entrance, and | 
when the tall janitors push back the doors | 
a perfect rush is made for the evening dress | 
department, and almost a scrimmage ensues | 
over the ball-dresses and the “fabulously | 
reduced” furs. | 
Bargain hunting is in short an amiable | 
weakness. No one could be so censorious as | 
to deliberately term it a vice or class it with | 


(™Bveccneer. | One Penny Weekly. 
gambling, drunkenness, profanity, or mean- 
ness. But there is a darker side to the 
picture. The last day will come, and the 
seals will be broken, and the Great Book of 
the Great Unknown, the starved, injured 
lives of the multitude, will be revealed. 
Then, when the credit and debit accounts will 
be read, not only shall we hear of those who 
were left hungered, thirsty, and naked, but 
of those who in our haste for wealth, our 
craving for the bargains of life we 
« sweated” in our eager, thoughtless 
moments. 

Familiar enough we are with de- 
scriptions of the tenement house, the 
sweater’s den, but little we guess 
that in the shops of all kinds where 
we make our bargains, young lives 
are being gradually sweated away 
with the undue pressure brought to 
bear upon them. 

Writing to the Acho last Monday, 
a shop-assistant says, “To expect 
regard for the interests of others 
from the female shopper, to elicit 
sympathy from her, is to attempt 
to draw blood from a stone. She 
is a hopelessly selfish animal, and 
as she ascends the social scale the 
more selfish she gets. Where com- 
mon courtesy is not to be expected, 
it is foolish to expect the greater 
consideration of shopping in decent 
hours. When a woman goes out 
shopping she leaves her manners and 
her humanity at home.” 

This scathing indictment comes 
perchance from one who will on the 
morrow serve a customer with a 
politeness bordering on servility. 
Let us on our next bargain hunt, indeed 
on every shopping expedition, cast at least 
one glance at her who serves us, and 
realise that she is a living human entity. 
Let us aid, too, in the promotion of legis- 
lation which shall secure shorter hours, 
seats behind the counters, regular meal 
times, and strict Government inspection 
for those whose whole lives are devoted 
to making the expenditure of our time 
and money an easy and even & pleasurable 
task. 

«Am I my sister’s keeper?” is a quoss 
tion that should appeal even to the bargain- 
hunter. 
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With much quiet dignity Mrs. Baker spread 
out the fly-leaf of the family Bible, and ex- 
plained the rough genealogical tree which it 
contained— 


Susan Hathaway, easiniae e Taylor. 
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PILGRIMS TO THE SHRINE 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


A CHAT WITH 
MRS. HATHAWAY BAKER 
(of Ann Hathaway's Cottage). 
As I saunted down the High Street of Stratford- 
on-Avon, on my way to have a chat with the 
interesting occupant of Ann Hathaway's Cottage, 
I found that the birthplace of the bard was en 


/ 
John Hathaway Taylor rae Harrup. 


ee 


ae 
Taylor oe 


féte. “Didn't you know as it was the Bull , =1840, Geo. Baker 
Roast ?” said an aged crone, when I enquired Of See = Comaee, 
‘ : 


what had brought the people together. ‘Go 
down towards the market-place and you'll see 
the beasts roasting whole in the street—six 
bulls and six pigs turning on the spits.” 

I was soon in the midst of a veritable Olde 
English Fair, quaint enough for the times of 
Shakespeare himself. Lads and lussies stood 
ready to be hired, cheap Jacks displayed their 
tempting wares, drums beat for the opening per- 
formance of Punch and Judy, the whirligigs 
flew round, jugglers and mouutebanks performed 
on matting spread in the streets, the strolling 
players had arrived in a gorgeous caravan, from 
the steps of which the chief actor, in a feathered 
hat and gold laced doublet, proclaimed the 
coming tragedy of “ Jim the Collier’s Boy ;” and 
then there were the oxen roasting before huge 
fires of wood. I arrived ut the critical moment. 

‘‘ MERRIE ENGLAND.” 

The roasting, which had been going on from 
early morning, was completed. The men cooks 
wiped the perspiration from their faces and 
rested on the long hundles of the ladles which 
they had been plying so vigerously. Strong 
hands held the cart wheel which had kept the 
spit revolving, and the huge brown greasy beast, 
still hussing aud frizzling, came to a standstill. 
Then appeared the master of the ceremonies, in 
clean apron, flourishing a gigautic carving knife 
and fork, and began the cutting up. Dishes aud 
plates heaped with slices uf meat were carried 
into the nearest hostelries, and the crowds who 
had come to Stratford bull roast began to dine. 

A few minutes later I had left this glimpse of 
“ Merrie Englaud ” behind me and was wa king 
across the green, quiet meadows over the same 
ground which Shakespeare had travelled, during 
his courting days, to the village of Shottery, 
where dwelt Ann Hathaway. The famous 
cottage, which now bears her name over its 
rustic doorway, looked very picturesque, the 
mellow afternoon suushine playing upon the 
thatched roof and among the old-fashioned 
clumps of evergreens in the garden which slopes 
down in front of the cottage. 

“I should like to have a chat with Mrs. 
Baker,” I said to the buxom young matron whu 
opened the door, “ but do not disturb her if she 
is taking her afternoon nap.” 

“| never knew Mrs. Baker take an afternoon 
nap, although she is over eighty years of age. 


Come in and I'll call her down.” did not talk much, but I always think of him 
THE LAST HATHAWAY sitting on the stone by the old well. Mark Lemon 
Presently the staircase door leading into the | came along with him. I thought a great deal 
living room opened, and an old lady, in a snowy | of Mark Lemon, he did all the talking.” And 
cap and apron, carrying herself erect, greeted me here the old dame shook her head and chuckled 
with a smile, and invited me to sit down on the | at the recollection, but unfortunately she could 
courting-seat—a long oak bench with a high not recall the on mots for my edification. 
back, placed on one side of the ingle-nook. Near | “ Besides Mark Lemon, Mr. Dickens had a large 
to me was a picture by William Millett, showing | party of ladies and gentlemen with him. There 
this same courting-seat, with Shakespeare and | was Mrs, Dickens and her sister Miss Hogarth, 
Ann Hathaway as the lovers. The old dame and Tenniel and Knight and several others. 
seated herself in an arm-chair opposite, resting; ‘‘ Americans seen very fond of coming here. 
her elbow upon a table at her side, and began, | General Grant came in 1877, and he shook hands 
in a clear though rather feeble voice, to tell | with me and asked a lot of questions about our 
me her history. |family. Garfield and Longfellow and Mark 
“Yes,” she said, “I am a Hathaway, and my | Twain have ull been to see me, and so has Oliver 
ancestors have lived in this house since before| Wendell Holmes. It is eight years since he 
Shakespeare's time. Here is my grandfather's | came, I thought him a very pleasant little 
Bible, where the births are put down, aud you ' gentleman, and now they tell me he is dead. I 
can see them for yourself.” 


July 31st, 1776, was born William Taylor, son 
of John and Mary Taylor. 


“ Now,” continued Mrs. Baker, “I am the only 
child of William Taylor, and if I live till the 
third of next November I shall be eighty-three 
years of age. I was born in this house in 1812. 
I have only spent ten years of my life away from 
the old place. They call it a cottage, but it was 
quite a good farmhouse years back,” said Mrs. 
Baker, with dignity, “and had two acres and a 
half of land to it, as well as the orchard and 
garden. It was our own property, and had 
belonged to the Hathaways for many generations. 
Fifty-six years ago my father sold it to an old 
farmer, who lived in that house across the field 
there, for £345. It came to his nephew at his 
death, and he sold it to the Shakespeare trustees 
for £3,000.” 


MY HOUSE IS MY FORTUNE. 


“ That was a big price.” 

“Tt was, but strangers offered more. The 
’Mericans, so they tell me, would have given a 
deal more money, and would have shippe'l it off 
to their country—me and all, I should have 
been wanted to show the place, you see. They 
used to try and tempt me to go years back, but 
I was always afraid of the water. Some said it 
was foolish of me, as I should make my fortune, 
but so long as I have food and clothes and & 
house to live in I don’t see what good « fortune 
would do one. If the house had been mine | 
should never have sold it to anyone. It was 
my father that parted with it ; he did not seem 
to prize the old place. The trustees arranged 
for me to stay here as long as I lived, and my 
son and his wife are with me. The old furni- 
ture belongs to the trustees too. Some of it 
has been in the Hathaway family for 400 years, 
but as they had bonght the house I could not 
well refuse to let them have the furniture.” 

“You must have had a number of interesting 
people to see you, Mrs, Baker, during the last 
fifty years ?” 

ILLUSTRIOUS VISITORS. 

“ Yes, everybody comes here, I think. I 
remember Dickens coming forty-two years ago, 
and he touk the visitor’s book out into the garden 
and sat down on the stone by the well with the 
book on his knees while he wrote his name. He 


remember he examined the house and said how 
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pleased he was to see the timber so good. Mary 
Anderson and Edwin Booth have been here too.” 

“ Of course Mr. Irving has been amongst your 
visitors, Mrs. Baker ? ” 

‘¢ No doubt he has been here, but he did not 
make himself known. Mr. Toole has been twice. 
The first time he did not put his own name in 
the book, and he told me, in joke, as he was 
Irving and had brought Miss Terry to see me, 
but I found out afterwards that tne young lady 
was his own daughter. He made himself known 
the next time and afterwards sent me his 
portrait.” 

“I expect he has cracked many jokes with 

ou P” 

“The last time he,came was on a Sunday 
afternoon, and of course Mr. Toole would not be 
for cracking jokes on the Sunday.” Mrs. Baker 
said this in a tone which indicated that she was 
profoundly impressed by Mr. Toole’s sense of 
propriety. 

OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


“Have you ever received a visit from the 
Queen P ” 

“ Not from the English Queen, but I have had 
the Queen of the Sandwich Islands here. She 
was a very <lark-looking lady, but very pleasant 
in her manners, and talked so that | could 
understand her quite well. She was greatly put 
about over the stone floors, and wanted to know 
if I didn't find them very cold. She took away 
some York and Lancaster roses in memory of the 
place. Ihave a beautiful bush in the garden, and 
the roses are in two colours, red aud white, that is 
why we call it the York and Lancaster rose.” 

**] wonder you have not been disturbed before 
this.” 

“Thave a sight of visitors here most fine 
days, but I expect they are all taken up with 
the Bull Roast this afternoon. We used to have 
a wake at Shottery in my young days, but that 
is all done away with now. 

“Did you ever see a tinder-box? ” continued 
the old lady, as she rose from her armchair and 
drew forth this interesting relic from its own 
special recess in the chimney-corner, and sitting 
down again with the box and contents on her 
lap, began to strike the flint and bring forth 
sparks with great dexterity. “This is my 
grandmother's tinder-box,” she said, as she put 
it back in its place. “The hollow on the other 
side of the fireplace is the bacon cupboard. Ifyou 
look up the chimney, you will see it is wide open 
to the sky; that is how they used to built them. 
This old table here is a great curiosity. The top 
reverses. It is rough wood on the one side, aud 
polished on the other, They always had them 
in the farmhou-es in olden times, You see they 
could use the rough side for ironing, or if there 
was a pig-killing and dirty work to be done, and 
keep the polished side for best use. 


RELICS, 

“T don’t suppose you ever saw a wooden 
trencher before? This one must be 400 years 
old. This big hollow was to hold the meat, and 
the smaller hollow at the side was for the salt, 
then they could turn it over on the other side to 
eat their pudding off. And this js my old oak 
dresser, and there’s my willow pattern china on 
the shelves. I used to have a set of the old 
pewter plates which were used before china was 
made, but they have taken those to the museum, 
And now come upstuirs and see my bed.” 

Following the ancient dame’s slow footsteps I 
mounted the winding oak stairway and soon 
found myself ina low room, the bare oak flooring 
worn with age, confronting the famous carved 
oak fourposter, which has been in the Hathaway 
family fur 400 years, and which Mrs. Baker 
approached with a tender reverence, and leaning 
one wrinkled hand on one of the posts pointed 
out to me the beauty of the carving. 

“ These,” she said, showing me a pair of finely- 
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spun sheets and pillow cases, “were made 300 
years ago by the ‘Hathaways, and have been 
handed down as heirlooms ever since. They 
have been in my ion for sixty years. 
Notice the fine drawn work and the point lace 
all woven by hand. It was the old custom to 
keep a set of ;linen like this in a family for 
use at @ birth or adeath. That is my grand- 
mother’s spinning stool standing in the corner 
yonder ; and this oak stool here is what Shake- 
speare calls a ‘ joint-stool’ in one of his plays. 
Every part of it is jointed, not made like a 
common stool. When Mr. William Winter was 
here he told some ladies that it was what the 
master of the house used to sit on to joint out 
the meat. 

“ The bed has got a rush mattress,” continued 
Mrs. Baker, as she turned up the coverlid ; “ you 
will not see another like this anywhere. It is 
falling to pieces with age, though. 

“ Now that is about all I have to show you up 
here, but before you go,” continued the old lady, 
putting on a white cotton sun bonnet, “ come 
out into the garden and sit on the stone by the 
old well, where Dickens sat. And you may take 
some leaves from the bush beside it. See,” she 
said, plucking a spray, “ that will press out flat 
in a book, And now! must wish you good-bye, 
for it’s getting my tea-time, and I am old and 
cannot du without my meals at the regular 
times.” So with a smile and a shake of the hand 
the descendant of the Hathaways watched me 
through the wicket gate into the lane, and re- 
turned to the ingle-nook in the old cottage of her 
forefathers. Saray A. Toouey. 


THE REAL NEW WOMIAN. 


(Verses from Punch.) 

I own there are heights that she cannot attain, 
She is not at home with a gun. 

In pastimes where one living creature is slain 
She cannot perceive any fun ; 

And never a poor feathered songster has died 
Her hat or her bonnet to grace ; 

And after the hounds it were torture to ride, 
Lest Reynard should lose in the race. 


And much she ignores that New Women should 
learn, 
And still she refuses to smoke ; 
One wine from another she cannot discern, 
But she’s splendid at seeing a joke. 
Her love and her friendship no labour can fret, 
No jealousy seems to alarm. 
In truth, not a mortal could ever forget 
Her humour, her kindness, her charm. 


Though dozens of friends of her fealty boast, 
Her desk with epistles is packed, 

Her very own relatives love her the most— 
A somewhat remarkable fact ! 

With bores and with fools she ungrudgingly 

bears, 

And though it may end in her loss, 

With cabmen she never can wrangle for fares, 
Or haggle a counter across. 


Her eyes, that are loyal and fearless and kind, 
At wrong or injustice will flame, 

But they never seem anxious a failure to find, 
They never are hasty to blame ; 

And well she is loved by the best and the worsé, 
For sympathy, courage, and truth, 

For friendship unfailing they love her, the first ; 
The last, for her infinite ruth. 


Oh, what if she never should do or should dare 
Tn regions by Woman untrod P 

Yet, when her step passes, men turn from 

despair, 

And trust in the world and in God. 

Oh, what if no “ record ” she cares to eclipse, 
Nor manners nor morals defies ? 

But pain she would face with a smile on her lips, 
And death with a light in her eyes! 


Tue sharp wind of early Spring was whistling 
through the woods, blowing the rustling leaves 
that had lain since autumn along the stony 
path, with short, sharp gusts. The clouds over- 
head were drifting fast, the lights changing every 
moment—pale sunshine and shade alternating 
like the smiles and tears on some aged face that 
tries to brave the ebbing forces of life as cheer- 
fully as may be, and hopefully looks over the 
margin of life for a gleam of the light to come. 
A little tigure paced slowly back and forth ; the 


round her form, then as suddenly unfurled the 
black drapery and waved it around her. 


mouth had lost the smiling child-like look. She 
paused from time to time, listening intently ; 
and then, as the moments went by and her watch 
was kept in vain, a settled look of blank despair 
crept over the girl’s face. 
four, five,” 


rustling leaves the village clock struck the hour. thrust it into her pocket, and with that courage 


he come ? 


shall 1 do?” Aud then wrapping the thin black | dragged herself slowly towards the kitchen and 
shawl more closely round her, she slowly wound | set about her accustomed tasks us one that walks 


led to the broad road and on to the village called Mrs. Biker in queralous tons. 
street. 
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which it would be as impossible as it would be 
painful for you to attempt to fill. The idea of 
your trouble is an awful grief, and for anything 
I can reasonably do to repair the harm, you can 
certainly look to me. I have thought it advisable 
to go away for a time, as under the circumstances 
it is not perhaps right that neighbours should 
talk, or that we should have the pain of meeting.” 
The words, though clearly written, seemed to 
Maggie blurred and indistinct ; the letters danced 
before her eyes. She felt as though she was 
falling, falling down some deep, endless abyss ; 
put just as she reached the depth of the awful 
gulf, soft arms were held out to her and her head 
was on her motner’s heart. She had lost con- 
sciousness fur a moment, and who can say that 
the spirit of the one who loved her wich so deep 
aud pure a love was not at hand ia the moment 
of her agony to soothe the breaking heart of her 
torsaken child? “Oa mother, mother,” she 
sobbed as she struggled back to life, “take me 
where you are. Oh come fur me—make me die te 

A slight movement in the inner parlour 
roused the girl to a sense of the reality of the 
“One, two, three, | situation, and slowly raising her head from the 
she counted, as faintly above the | counter she crumpled the letter in her hand and 


“One More Unfortunate.’’ 
A SEARCH - LIGHT STORY. 
By Lapy Henry Somerset. 
FLASH IV. 


wind caught her dress and wound it tightly 


Magyie’s pale face was a shade whiter, and the 


“Qh, why ‘doesn’t he come? Why doesn’t born of desperation that carries so many break- 
What shall I do? My God, what | ing hearts through a wilderness of misery she 


her way down the steep path, clutching atthe bare and works in sleep. 

nut boughs that overhung the narrow way that; “The shop bell has rung twice, Muggie,” 
“ Sukes, 
She seemed to walk us oue in a dream ; | gitl, whatever is the matter? You look like a 
her eyes had a wild, wondering look as though | ghost at work!” The customer was waiting 


she sought deliverance from some awful burden. patiently 


The children were still playing on the doursteps 

when she reached the town; their harsh cries | 
rang out in the gathering yloom. They 
in their games to nod at Maggie ; they con-| 
nected her in their minds with sweets and smiles ; 


o’ cough lozenges.” 
them out, tering a newspaper to twist into the 
pause! | little cornucopia that was to receive thom. 


iu the dimly lit shop for a “ ha’p’orth 
Wearily Miggie weighed 


As 


she counted the change a portion of the pper 


was still spread on the counter, and her eye 


out she hurried on without a sign of recoguition. | caught the followiny advertisement : 


Turning into the little -hop, » bright light shone | 
out from the inner parlour. “ Maxyie,” said 

a plaintive voice, “I have been waiting well nigh 

half an hour for my tea. Wherever have you 

been, girl, moouing round? You look half dazed 

anyway! Come! bustle up now and get it. 

I’m that faint, I have nothing to stay my 

stomach ; it’s too bad.” 

Wearily Maggie hung her hat upon a peg, 
fetched an apron, and began to clatter among the 
teacups and boil the kettle. The little brown 
teapot was on the tray, and the cups set, when 
as she turned to clear the table she saw, lying 
there, a letter, the sight of which sent the colour 
rushing to her face. Her name was written on 
the cover in fair bold characters. The hand that | 
held the tray trembled so violently that she 
could hardly steady it sufficiently to lay it on 
the table. Seizing the letter she put it hastily 
into her apron pocket, and turned to get the 
rest of her mistress’s simple meal, Never did 
she seem torequire more attention. It appeared 
to Maggie as though her wants would never be 


“ Wanted, in a first class gin-palace, a guod- 
luoking, gente-l girl. Good wages. Photozraph 
indispeusable.” 

Her breath came quick as she hastily turned 
the sheet to look at the dato, and tearing off the 
paragraph went upstairs to her room. There, 
among the collars and handkerchiefs and bows 
of ribbon that formed her stock of worldly 
possessions, she found # small, commou-looking, 
badly-printed carte de visite. ‘Tne face had indeed 
changed since the portrait was taken, it svemed to 
Maggie, as she glanced into the glass; but there 
was the samy clear outline, large light eyes and 
rounded cheeks, The light had faded somewhat 
and the contour of the face had become harder, 
but still the impre-sion of beauty remained. 
Takinga sheet of writing paper anda pointed steel 
pen from the samo drawer, she kuelt dowa by a 
chair and slowly traced the words which might 
mean so much to her young life. ‘Then, enclosing 
the photograph, she stuck the envelope, found a 
penny in her purse, flung a shawl over her head 
and ran down to the strect to send speeding on 


satisfied ; but at last, as sho leisurely poured out ! its way the most important letter she had over 


the strong black tea, Maggie turned into the | 
little shop, lit the lamp with shaking hands and | 
broke the seal. The letter was long, but it was | 
not many minutes before the awful import of its | 
contents had struck « blow that seemed to bring | 
death to the girl’s sonl. A few endearing | 
expressions, regret at not having met her in the | 
wood as she had desired, and then with pompous — 
prelude came the real gist of the communication. 
“The news you tell me is indeed a calamity to | 
both; but you, my dearest girl, will face it 
bravely, and you will call upon me for anything 
you may require. What you ask of me would be 
impossible. I could not expect my family to— 
receive you, and I should lose my means of liveli- | 
hood now, and my expectations in the future, if I 


penned. 
(To be continued.) 


ES 


The executive of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association have opened a new depart- 
ment in connection with their work in the 
Memorial Hall. On the recommendation of 


Lady Henry Somerset they have elected Mrs, 


Field, one of the principal officers of the Loyal 
Temperance Union in America, to organise a 
scheme in direct contact with the English 
movement, to promote science teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools. Temperance 
manuals have already been prepared, and it 1s 
expected that at an early date the executive 
will succeed in introducing this new subject to 
all the girls’ schools, private and public, in 


were to attempt to bring you into a position | London and the provinces. 
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GODLINESS. 
By Rev. C. J. Ripugeway. 


Gop.ivess! it isa noble, it is a comprehensive 
word. Godliness; it not only means morality ; 
it is not merely orthodoxy ; but it is an absorb- 
ing, a pervading influence that leads men to God, 
that transforms the character of the man into 
the likeness of God, that fills the heart of man 
with love of God. It is the life of Christ believed 
in, and lived out iu life and conduct. And of 
this godliness St. Paul says that it is profitable 
for the life that is to come. This is an aspect 
of religion that is familiar to us all; it is an 
aspect that has been exaggerated till people have 
come to look upon godliness as a means by which 
we may go to heaven when we die; as an escape 
from the fires of hell and of hell punishment. 
This isan aspect that was recognised even by 
the heathen, by the savage Indian, who had his 
pow and arrows and his dog buried with him ; 
by the New Zealander, who saw in the stars of 
heaven the eyes of his dead chief; and by the 
apvcient Roman, who was buried with a coin in 
his mouth to pay the ferry across which he must 
pass to the other side. Yes, that is a very 
common aspect of godliness or religion. 


THE LIFE THAT NOW IS. 


Bat we must remember that it is profitable 
also for the life that now is. This is not quite 
so clear. We have come to make religion a 
Sunday thing. Religion, godliness—it is all 
very well for the sick or the old or the dying, but 
surely it lies outside the sphere of our daily life ! 
Is not thisa very common way of regarding god- 
liness? And thus it is that we have taken many 
of our Lord’s teachings, and narrowed them 

*down. For instance, His words, the kingdom of 
God or the kingdom of heaven, which He uses 
so often, have been taken again and again to 
mean something that was yet to come. But 
godliness is profitable for the life that now is. 
This is the point that St. Paul is specially 
dwelling upon; it is this that he is emphasising : 
for then, as now, it was a truth in danger of 
being forgotten. Is he right, my brethren ; or 
are we right in our every-day idea of the true 
nature of godliness? Godliness is made for man, 
man as he is; and the great characteristic, the 
excellence of the religion of Christ is this—that 
it fits in to the needs of men, that it exactly 
answers to the necessities of men. Man isan 
eternal being, and therefore his reiigion must 
have to do with eternity. But eternity begins 
here and now, it has to do with this life as well 
as the life to come, and therefore his religion 
must be profitable for the life that now is, 


A CATHOLIC RELIGION. 


Yes, godliness is a catholic religion; it is 
pfofitable for all things and all men. All have 
found in Christ and in His teaching that which 
each one of them requires; rich and poor, educated 
and uneducated, learned and ignorant—all have 
found what they wanted. Yes, because all men 
need light ; and godliness is the light given by 
God to lighten men’s spiritual faculties. And 
godliness is for all the duties of life; it has todo 
with great things as well as with small. It has 
to do with our social life, our private life, our 
political life. It is for the whole of man, man as 
God made him in his threefold capacity, body, 
soul, and spirit; it influences and raises and 
helps; it is for days bright and days sad; for the 
days of health and strength, for the days of 
weakness and sickness, for the days of sinning 
and the days of striving, for the days of 
living and the days of dying. It is profitable 
because it is in harmony with the lives of all men; 
and, more than that, it permeates our lives, and 
influences our lives, as does the light of God 
everything upon which it falls. It is that which 
raises, dignifies, and exalts these lives of ours, 
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How does it do so? What does godliness do for 
our lives in order thus to raise them? Godliness 
introduces into our lives higher motives. The 
glory of God! What a difference this makes in 
all we do; not only in the things that we do for 
God, but also in the things that we are obliged to 
do for our own very existence. Whatever we do 
we can be actuated by this great, this high 
motive: “Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or 
driuk, do all to the glory of God.” 
FOR ETERNITY. 

Godliness imparts to life a higher character. 
A great painter was asked one day why it was 
that he expended so much toil and time painting 
one particular picture when he might be painting 
many pictures that might be sold with profit to 
himself. And his answer seemed a simple one, 
but was that of one who had sounded the great 
secret of life: “I paint for eternity,” he said. 
Godliness breathes into life a new, a higher 
character. Selfishness is the natural motive, but 
godliness gives a supernatural motive instead. 
It lifts life into a higher atmosphere ; it takes us 
out of the fogs and mists of life; it removes us 
from the restlessness that belongs to mere living ; 
it lifts us into the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding. Aye, and more than that, it 
instils higher principles into life. It leavens the 
whole of life. Thus it is that Christ’s religion 
has worked from the very first. Those wh) 
preached godliness did not bid the slaves break 
off their chains and free themselves. 

AN IDEAL TEACHING. 
They preached great principles; they sowed the 
seeds of truth ; and by and by these made their 
appearance, and the chains of the slaves were 
broken off, not by themselves, but by those who 
felt the power of godliuess, 

Godliness, then, is profitable for ourselves ; 
and would be profitable for us even if there were 
no hereafter. It is also profitable for others. 
The godly man must care for, feel for, work for 
others; he must sympathise with, he must seek 
to lighten, by being willing to share, the burdens 
of other people. It is always difficult to bring 
this ideal teaching into our daily life, and to 
apply it, unless God gives us that simplicity 
whereby alone we are enabled to utilise the great 
principles of godliness. 


WOMEN IN LIBRARIES. 
By E. PEtHERBRIDGE. 


THE above title should be amplified into 
“librarianship as a profession for educated 
women.” It is not at all suitable, as a profes- 
sion, for the rank and file; the mere fact of 
calling it a profession precludes the admission 
into its ranks of girls and women who have not 
received a thoroughly good all-round, and if 
possible, a college education, By this I do not 
want to exclude those less-favoured women who 
have not had these advantages, nor to say that 
by beginning at the lowest rung they cannot 
attain to the highest, but what I wish to empha- 
sise is that librarianship is pre-eminently suitable 
for the former, while, owing to the heavy handi- 
capping, the latter, even if they have the wish to 
rise, and I am sorry to say this is rarely if ever 
the case, can hardly hope to attain to any 
position worth having. 

Our colleagues in America are in front of us 
in one very important detail. Inthe States it 
is becoming daily more and more recognised that 
training is necessary for every branch of work, 
and in conseqnence of this ever increasing feeling 
a library school under State management is 
proving an undoubted success, while in different 
parts of the country classes in library science are 
on the increase, 

In America women preponderate on the statt 
of libraries, and this is not entirely due jto the 
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fact that they are cheaper than men, although 
in some of the older established and more impor- 
tant libraries I regret to say they are employed 
for that reason, but really because it is a recog- 
nised fact over there that give women work 
they are fitted to do, and they will do it as well, 
and very often better than men. 

Melvil Dewey, the librarian of the New York 
State Library at Albauy, who is also the director 
of the Library School, as far back as 1886, 
writes: “My experience is that an increasing 
number of libraries are willing to pay for given 
work the same price, whether done by men or 
women.” 

SALARIES, 


Tho salaries of women librarians in America 
range from £60 to as high as £500, the average 
being about £150, only a few receiving over £300, 
In England women in libraries receive from £50 
to £100 a year. 

Peter Cowell, of the Liverpool Public Library, 
and an authority on library staffs, says, in an 
article on “ Public Library Staffs” which appeared 
in the New Review some months ago, “In 
America several women have made for themselves 
a deserved reputation for energy and ability in 
management ; and if any one were to ask, ‘ Why 
not in England also?’ a logical and conclusive 
answer might not be readily forthcoming.” And 
this is the question which is being asked now, 
and as Mr. Cowell says, “ a logical and conclusive 
answer is not readily forthcoming.” Put the 
right sort of woman, English or American, at 
the head of a library, and you will get a good 
librarian. I quote one example to prove my 
point—a well-known one. Miss M.S. R. James, 
librarian of the Library Bureau in Bloomsbury 
Street, and late librarian of the People’s Palace, 
is what all must admit to be the type of a “ good 
librarian.” 

We are where the Americans were twenty 
years ago, and I believe it will be only by intro- 
ducing a higher class of worker into the field 
that we shall improve the status and salaries of 
librarians, Everything that is worth anything 
has to be fought hard for, and is only won step 
by step after a long, weary struggle, and what 
can be more important in the present congested 
state of affairs {than the opening up of a new 
field of labour to cultured women? But on one 
point we must all be agreed. We must not do 
double a man’s work for half his pay, and to 
avoid this we must co-operate and prove the 
truth of the old fable that a bundle of sticks will 
resist the strength of a strong man, while the 
individual twigs can be broken at a touch. 


THE LIVING ENCYCLOPADIA. 

Library work is not necessarily easy work. 
It cannot be taken up as a means to gain a little 
extra pocket-money, or as a half-way house to 
matrimony. A great deal of it is drudgery ; the 
rest is technical, and requires time and persever- 
ance to master. ‘The time would be reduced 
considerably if there were classes where the 
student of library work could learn in a system- 
atic way the practice and theory of the work, 
thus gaining a comprehensive view of the whole 
ground, instead of spending the most valuable 
years of his life in the limited horizon of a single 
library where only one method can be learnt, 
and other methods in practice in other libraries 
must perforce be picked up piecemeal and at long 
intervals, A library is not merely a collection 
of books; it is a living force, an energetic power 
in the scheme of progress, in this transition stage 
from the 19th to the 20th century. A librarian 
is no longer a caretaker, a guardian of premises, 
a hall porter; he is, or ought to be, the main- 
spring of his library, not only a living E:ncyclo- 
pedia Britannica in constant use, but the last 
new patent labour-saving machine for making 
bricks without straw, the limited penny in thie 
pound leaving little or no margin for anything 
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peyond the bare necessaries unless supplemented 
by private munificence. 

The student of library work must be prepared 
to become, at least for a time, Jack and master 
of all trades. In his apprenticeship be must have 
the details of his work at his finger ends, ready 
in an emergency to take the duties of any of the 


"staff and to be able to perform them in a com- 


nt manner. Nothing should be beneath his | 
notice, nor cau he afford to scorn anything. In | 
a library one may be called upon to turn one’s , 
self into an automaton to fetch and carry, or even 
to transfer books from one stack to another at 
the bidding of somebody else. 
LIBRARIANSHIP—A SCIENCE. 

Library science, as it may be termed, includes | 
three great branches :—library economy, adminis- | 
tration, and bibliography. A woman with a: 
good general education, including a fair kaow- 
ledge of French, German, and Latin, backed, if ; 
possible, by a two or three years’ college course, | 
is an excellent person to take up such work, but ! 
she still lacks something before she is fitted for | 
it, and that is, the knowledge how best to apply 
all the stores of information she has acquired, | 
and which, unless she uses them in the produc- 
tion of something to benefit the community, are 
practically worth nothing. This knowledge can 
only be gained in one way, by experience, the | 
time taken in gaining this experience depending 
on the methods used. | 

A librarian nowadays must be up-to-date. A 

librarian is one who can cope with the, 
needs of all his readers, and make his library of | 
the greatest possible service to them; and who! 
can be better fitted for such a post than a well- | 
educated woman with all her sex’s noted ver-| 
satility of mind and easy adaptability, to say | 
nothing of her conscientiousness and love of work? 

One drawback to a woman’s suitability is the 
lack in her education of business qualities ; but I 
think in the very near future this will not exist, 
for in many schools book-keeping and double- 
entry form part of the regular school course, or 
can be taken as an alternative if required. 
There is nothing like a petty cash-book for in- 
culcating the virtue of exactness, and many 
women who are perfectly competent to deal with 
higher mathematics are absolutely incapable of 
coping with what in Civil Service parlance is 
known as a “long tot.” 

CATALOGUING. 

One branch in particular may be termed 
women’s work par excellence. Cataloguing 
requires all the qualities which go to make a good 
needlewoman: care, patience, attention to 
details, perseverance. It is work that above all | 
else must not be scamped, and at the same time, | 
is the easiest to do badly under the fond delusion 
that one is going on swimmingly. Peter Cowell | 
says in “ Public Library Staffs ”, “In cataloguing 
they should have a future, for it is a work for 
which they would seem to bo particularly fitted, 
mentally and physically, and that would be most 
congenial to women of good education.” 

Much discredit has been brought upon the sex 
by the foolish flighty behaviour of some of the | 
girls at present employed in libraries. In every | 
case the girl has been the sort of girl to be kept | 
out of a library at any price, educated possibly at 
a Board School, or more probably at some in- | 
efficient private school, shallow, over-dressed, and 
employed because she is cheaper than any man 
would be. Nearly all of these girls belong to} 
the lower middle classes, and instead of helping 
to keep up the home, are allowed to spend all | 
their earnings on themselves, thus gaining no) 
sense of responsibility, and finding an inadequate | 
salary quite sufficient, whilst at the same tine. 
they are depreciating the value of women’s work | 
aud keeping down salaries. Such women are the 
evags that hinder progress, and, hanging round 
ile skirts of their competent sisters, prove their | 
writes Hindrance. 


‘4 
| 


| 


| carries on this class ; for while the girls work she 
"reads aloud to them or talks to them. Last year, 
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A CHRISTMAS-TREE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN. 


By FcorenceE Reason. 


From a small country town to Tidal Basin is a 
far cry indeed ; and from the merry chatter of 
country lassies to the silence in which dwell the 
deaf children of East London is a distance 
which is hard indeed to bridge. But sympathy 
has done it; and the senses of sight and of 
touch in the deaf children have found gratifica- 
tion in a Christmas-tree decked with gifts made 
in the country. Many a fairy tree has given 


| pleasure to little children in the past few weeks, 


but none, surely, has had a history at once so 
pathetic and so pleasing as that whose story is 
written below. 

A certain lady, with a wish to be useful, 
started a class in the country for girls who cared 
both to learn needlework and to help those who 
were poorer than themselves. The class found 
favour in the eyes of many girls, of ages varying 
from twelve years to twenty-five. They were 
taught a very useful kind of needlework, which 
they could hardly learn at any school—the art 
of making new clothes out of old ; of making 


| warm garments from edgings and scraps of 


flannel ; of cleaning and freshening velvet and 
silk trimmings and converting them into caps 


| and hoods ; and finally, of saving all scraps of 


material which, useless for all other purposes, 
were knitted together to form warm rugs for the 
oor. 

“ pass IT ON,” 


To the girls, this training must be of great 
value in the economy of their future households, 
and also in teaching them to take an interest in 
their neighbours’ welfare. Each girl at Christ- 
mas has the privilege of giving to those whom 
she knows to be in need of such help, her share 


| of the completed garments, etc. Many are the 


poor old toes which find comfort on the rug 
which covers the red-bricked cottage floor ; and 
many are the little ears saved from chilblains by 
a warm hood; and so the ancient game of “ Pass 
it on” is played, not with buffets, as is the way 
of the schoolboys, but with benefits. 

“T want a subject to amuse and interest my 
girls,” is a frequent saying of the lady who 


soon after Christmas, she was in London and 
visited the classes for deaf (and, in one sense, 
dumb) children, 
Tidal Basin. What she saw there, she told to her 
class when she returned. She described to them 
the pleasure which pictures gave to these poor 
little people who dwell in eternal silence; and 
told them of the patient efforts made by the 
teacher to help them to make sounds and words, 
which they can never hear although others can ; 
of tho eloquent gestures by which they showed 
their pleasure or dislike ; and finally interested 
to such a degree the girls, that one of them, 
speaking for the rest, said : 

“ Qouldn’t we make some presents to yive 
them next Christmas? We could do the work 
at home and bring it to you to send to them.” 

SOME OF THE GIFTS, 

What the answer was need not be written. 
The feeling of the moment lasted, and a fine 
large pile of gifts was made to go to Tidal 
Basin. 


in the same district. 
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“These demure little needle-books and pin- 


cushions, can you guess who made them P” 


Yes, it was easy to name the little girl, old 


for her age, on whose shoulders rested the 
responsibility of the village shop; who, in the 
intervals of selling hardbake and bacon, cheese 
and candles, had stamped her own precise, old- 
fashioned individuality on her work. 


The boys were very difficult to plan for, but 


you see we have some things for them. Here 
is a rough stick covered with knitted wool, with 
a knitted lash to make a famous gay whip; and 
here are reins with bells—poor little fellows, 
they will never hear them jingle, but they will 
like the glitter of the metal; and here are 
scarves in the brightest of colours, and woollen 
cuffs likewise, and picture books made of old 
Christmas cards. The boys won't be badly off 
after all. 


A DOLL WITH A HISTORY. 
But I think I like this better than anything. 


This doll, rather bald about the head and pale 
about the cheeks, was treasured up by one of 
the girls long after she was too old to play with 
dolls; but you see she has brought it, and has 
washed, ironed, and even darned its clothes to 
make it ready to go to its new and unknown 
little mistress. 


That was perhaps the most interesting of all 


the presents, and the darning was exquisitely 
done. It is not likely to be appreciated at its 
true worth by the little East-onder, but some- 
where its value will be—surely is—felt. 


These country girls are not “ well-off” in any 


sense. Most of them work for their living, and 
work hard. But if they could have seen the joy 
they gave last Friday to the children at the 
Boyd Institute, they would have felt fully re- 
paid for the “overtime” they had spent in 
sewing—some of them after sewing all day. 


The West Ham School Board manages this 


particular and special school, which has not as 
yet a building of its own; and the teachers are 
struggling to fit these unfortunate children, so 
heavily handicapped in the race for life, to take 
a place in which they shall not be denied all the 
pleasure and independence and opportunity of 
intelligent work which will come to their (com- 


paratively) more fortunate brothers and sisters 
And in order that they 
shall not miss tho pleasure of Christmas time 
some one plans a treat for them—first a good 


| tea, then a magic lantern, and then, crowning 
: | glory of this year, & Christmas tree, provided by 
held at the Boyd Institute, | ¢}¢ house-mother in the country, and filled with 


the gifts of the country girls. 


THANK YOU ! 


The deaf children have a pretty gesture, 
signifying “thank you”—a movement rather 
like kissing the hand to a person at a little 
distance. On this occasion the thanks have 
fifty miles to go, but they will reach their dostin- 
ation safely. 

At the ond of the evening they departed, each 
with an armful of gifts, a very happy face, and 
a store of memories of at least one day when 
‘all went merry as a marriage bell.” Alas! 
poor little souls, thatis one of the sayings which 
to thom must be for ever without meaning. 


——————— 


British Nurses’ Association 
Spring course of Educational 
4th February, com- 


The Royal 
announce their 
Lectures, to commence on 


It was the privilege of the writer to be present | prsing the following subjects :— Anatomy and 


when the packing-case was filled, and to hear the | Physiology, by 


story of each gift. 

“This doll, dressed you sec as & Nurse, her 
costume complete, 
needle-book, scissors and thimble, was dressed 


by a little maid who helps in the kitchen at the | each course. 
Seo how spotlessly clean and perfectly | from the Secretary, 17, 


hospital. 
neat shu has kept it.” 


even to 1 chuatelaine with | 


Arnold Lawson, F.R.C.S, 
Hygiene, by Louis ©. Parkes, MJ), D.V.H,, 
MO.H. Practical Nursing, by Miss Isla Stewart, 


Matron of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Domestic 
Economy and Ward Management, by Miss de 
Pledge, Matron of Chelsea Infirmary. Fee 10s. 6d. 
All particulars can be obtained 
Old Cavendish Street, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Armenian Enquiry Commission seems 
going from bad to worse. Every possible delay 
is being made, the European Consuls have im- 
pediments of all kinds thrown in their way, 
foreigu journalists are excluded from Asia Minor, 
and it is believed that many of those who were 
in the possession of valuable evidence are beirg 
put todeath. Significant, too, is the brave stand 
taken by the new Patriarch, Izmirlian, at Con- 
stantinople. Instead of expatiating, as all his 
predecessors have done, on the glories of the 
Ottoman Empire, he has confined himself to a 
brief expression of fealty to his own Church and 
people. He read out the protesting document 
in the Sultan's presence, an heroic act which we 
of the West find it difficult to appreciate. 

Abandoned! was a word terrible to read on 
opening the daily papers exactly a week after 
the awful disaster in the Audley Pit. Aban- 
doned means that some ninety men, ded 
or alive, are lying in the bowels of the earth 
where no human aid can be brought nigh them. 
Heroism has not been wanting on the part of 
the rescuers, and day after day brave men have 
worked breast high in the icy cold water endeavour- 
ing to bring succour. Up above, the wives of the 
men below have kept prolonged vigil, alike by 
day and though the darkness of the night 
be eath the pitiless stars, We may well ponder 
over these things as we add lump after lump of 
ceva! to our cosy fires, Y t these men who have 
did at their posts, who have toiled that we may 
be kept warm, are of those who starved for well 
nigh four months less than a year and ahalf ago in 
their attempt to secure not wealth nor luxury, but 
the mere minimum of existence known as the 
“living wage.” 


While the miners in the earth have perished 
by the flood, the fishermen on the sea have 
during the recent gales been overwhelmed in 
their light fishing craft. Hull has the most 
piteous tale of all to tell. More than one 
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The meetings of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion held in Cardiff simultaneously with the 
men’s seem to have been capital in every way. 
Strong resolutions in favour of the Direct Veto, 
Disestablishment, abolition of the veto of the 
House of Lords, and Women’s Suffrage, etc., 
were carried after being spoken to in a most 
forcible manner by Mrs. Bamford-Slack, 
Mrs. Winbolt, Miss Morgan, Mrs. David, Miss 
Phear, Miss Connus, Mrs. Pew, Miss Garland, 
Mrs. Lewis, Miss Southall, and other speakers. 
Countess Alice Kearney moved and the Hon. 
Mrs. Pelham seconded au admirable resolution 
on the question of police matrons, presented by 
the South Kensington Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion, 


hundred fathers and bread-winners lost, leaving 
wives, children, and old parents destitute. The 
ocean tells no tales. In an instant, with direful 
fury, amidst the roaring of the storm, the lash- 
ing of the angry waves, and the blinding drift 
of spume and spray, the moment comes when 
man stands powerless before the forces of nature, 
and each fisherman at his post, with one thought 
of home and one cry to God, finds himself 
sucked down with his foundering boat into the 
great yawning watery grave. Death is a small 
matter to brave souls; its horror lies in the 
thought of the helpless ones left in loneliness, 
and despair, and poverty. It is to be hoped 
that the appeal made on behalf of the sufferers, 
whether on the land or on the sea, will meet with 


& generous response from the public. Part I. of “ Lloyd’s Encyclopsedic Dictionary ” 


lies on our desk, the first of forty-two weekly 
instalments with which the enterprise of the 
Daily Chronicle is furnishing its readers. Both 
letterpress and illustrations are excellent, and 
bring within the reach of the multitude a store- 
house of knowledge concerring that marvellous 
instrument, the English language. We will hope 
that the Daily News may follow suit and will 
issue, for example, the Encyclopiedia Britannica 
in cheap form. These schemes are novelties in 
this country, but for many years the great news- 
papers in the United States have issued diction- 
aries. encyclopsedias, and other valuable works 
at the most fa ulously low price to their 
readers. 


The Cabinet of France is still in the cauldron. 
M. Bourgeois, to whom the new President has 
given instructions to form a government, was 
compelled to acknowledge his failure, but after 
some little delay he was a second time summoned 
to the Elysée. A Government of concentration, 
which is M. Faure’s ideal, is merely a cabinet of 
compromise ; and the formation as well as the 
management of such a team will probably 
require more discretion than M. Bourgeois is 
supposed to have at his disposal. By-the-bye, 
M. Fanre is the first Protestant who has held 
the office of President of the French Republic. 


Latest despatches from Paris state that the 
difficulty is still unsolved. MM. Peytral and 
Sarrien have declined seats in the new Cabinet. 
On Tuesday evening it was considered certain 
that M. Huanotaux would accept the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Cavaignac that of War, M. 
Lockroy Marine, M. Combes Public Instruction, 
M. Cochery Finance, and M. Verninac that 
of Agriculture. In the course of an interview 
on Tuesday, M. Cochery is said to have 
objected formally to any measure for the imposi- 
tion of an income tax, either progressive or per- 
sonal. It is possible that M. Cavaignac may 
take the portfolio of Finance, and M. Cochery 
that of War; but according to the Journal des 
Debats General Chanoine will be appointed 
Minister of War. The co-operation of M. Doumer 
is still uncertain. The name of M. Dupuy is 
mentioned for portfolio of Commerce. M. 
Bourgeois’s friends declare that the Ministry will 
certainly be constituted to-day, but in other 
quarters it is stated that the difficulties which 
presented themselves at the conference on Tues- 
day evening were of such a nature as to render 
a settlement of the crisis as remote as ever, 

Ie eee 

It would seem that women still play their 
traditional part in French politics, for the 
initiated allege that it was Mme. Casimir-Périer 
and Madame’s mother who were amongst the 
main factors in causing the late President to 
show the white feather. This at least is a 
convenient assertion for politicians to make 
to onlookers, It is permissible to suggest 
that it may be the old, old story under a new 
guise “of the woman whom Thou gavest me,” 
etc. e 


It is gratifying to note the vigorous steps 
which are being taken with a view to the forth- 
coming County Council election. The London 
Reform Union is receiving munificent help from 
its President, Mr. Passmore Edwards, who is 
supplying the sinews of war for a practically 
unlimited supply of leaflets on every aspect of 
social reform. The British Women’s Temperance 
Association, the Liberal and Radical Union, the 
Local Government party, the Metropolitan 
Union of Women’s Liberal Associations, and the 
Fabian Society, as well as other bodies, are 
embarking in active propaganda. If victory is 
to be ours there must be the closest unity 
amongst all Progressives. It is said that Mr. 
Edwardes, of the Empire, is to stand as one of 
the Reactionary (Moderate) candidates. 


There is a lad in Newcastle who deserves, and 
will assuredly gain, a good education. He isa 
scholar in one of the principal elementary schools 
in that town, and the other day his schoolmaster 
pounced upon him selling papers in the streets. 
Greatly astonished, the teacher sought an ex- 
planation, and was informed that the boy’s father, 
being unable to pay for his son’s tuition in the 
higher branches, the lad had gone into the 
streets—with his parents’ consent, of course— 
and was himself earning in his play hours the 
money necessary for his fees. 


Sir William Harcourt got a splendid reception 
at Derby this week, and no wonder. No promi- 
nent politician has beon so often assailed with 
charges of inconsistency as Sir W. Harcourt, 
and yet none has proved himself more steadily 
and consistently democratic. His Budget marked 
an era even in Liberal finance, and his loyalty to 

Lord Rosebery’s great speech at Cardiff was | Local Option has gained hia the goodwill of 
devoted almost exclusively to the question of | every social reformer, and, which is equally com- 
Welsh Disestablishment ; »nd L cal Option and | plimentary, the hatred of the friends of the 
“Que Man one Vote,” it is to be regretted, came | public-house and the “ promenade.” 
in as merely supplementary measures of ref. rm. 
One point, however, deserves especial comment, It is to be feared that Lord Randolph 
viz., his declaration in favour of payment of | Churchill has made his last rally, and that the 
Members. If the Liberal party go to the country | close of a brilliant career is at hand. Regret 
without having carried, or at least done their | is keen in all parties; for though personally one 
utmost to carry, this last mentioned reform, it is | of the hardest of hitters, Lord Randolph has 
certain that they will have irretrievably alienated | been one of the best liked «mong politicians, 
some of their most valued and far-seeing sup- | and he has done a great deal in his day to bring 
porters. hae social questions to the front. on at A : 
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women in their temperance and political associa- 
tions to send up resolutions to Mr. Asquith at 
the Home Office, pointing out that public health 
cannot be maintained without attention to the 
proper temperature of workshops, a minimum 
heat to be exacted of employers! 
And a second demand must be for the inspection 
of bedrooms, and of all rooms where young 
e ure employed to live upon the premises. 
ulous to appoint inspectors and 

It is quite possible that 


Concerning Women. 


The letter from Mme. Sales, which appeared 
in our issue of January 17th, is one that 
deserves notice. In it she complains of the 
sufferings of the girls in a large dressmaking 
establishment in Sydenham. They are without 
fires either during work or meals, and naturally 
suffer from bad colds and chilblains. Of course, 
women are grateful for the appointment of four 
ladies as factory inspectors; they are doing 
admirable work, and will do much more. But it 
is worth while observing that their: powers 
In certain directions extended 
needed. For instance, it 
cannot be too widely known that the Factory 
Inspector has no power to command the heating 
of rooms ; anythiug that is done in this respec 
is due to the employer's courtesy. If he choose 
to decline, as he sometimes does, there is no 


College, London, took 
f the 
re. the presentations being made by 
Professor E H. Turpin. Toe number 
of counterpoint cer 
headed by the name of Mi-s Caroline Lucy Brown, 
of Birmingham. 
cates ; thirty-two pi 
tificates were awarded to associate pianists, and 
one toan organist. There were also niueteen 
matriculation certificate-, 
division certiticates. Taere were ten admissions 
as associates ‘n music, and three as licentiutes ; 
while Miss Mabel Phillips received the pianoforte 
accompauiment prize, 
Ambrose the Mayorick prize fur ballad singing. 
Af er presenting the certificates and prizes the 
Warden cougratulated those present on the fact 
that the number of candidates had been larger 
during the past year than in any similiar period. 


and maximum of 


It is indeed ridic 
leave their hands tied. 
some of the improvements effected 
Abraham’s iutervention might not have been 
carried out, had the employer known the limita- 
tion of her powers. It is therefore imperatively 
necessary to strengthen her hands, and we much 
t resolutions of women’s associations 
in at the Home Office during the next 


powers are urgentl 


At the meeting of the Women’s Employment 
held last week, the object of 
claim for adult women equal 
the dis:osal of their labour, 
gislation likely to lessen 


Defence League, 
which is (1) to 
freedom with men in 
and (2) to oppose all le 
women’s earnings, or deprive them 
ment, Mrs. Fawcet. made an admirable speech 
in which she forcibly pointed out the err.-r into 
which many people fall, 
crooked could be made 


Before the appointment of women as in- 
it was openly stated that women would 
nolonge: be hoodwinked and baffl 
tion as men had been in the past. 
ld by Miss Emilie Holyoake (Mrs 
late secretary to the Women’s Trade 
Union League, illustrates what is meant. 
fashionable West-end dressmaker was illegally 
causing her employées to work at night, When 
the inspector arrived, he was kept waiting a 
moment while the gas was lowered and the girls 
locked in their bedroom. 


ed on their visits 


of thinking everything 
straight by au Act of 
Mrs. Fawcett said, 
Parliament were often lightly 

qnently did a gr 


“Qh,” said the em- gone by for laws 


‘‘my girls have been in bed a long 
I presume you wi 
sary to enter their 
my statement.” 

doubtful, but baffled. 


eat deal of harm. 
to be : assed saying what women 
They claimed that no restrict ons 
at all sould bo imposed on women. Mrs. 
Fawcett went on to deal with the question of 
home work, and condemned the ‘ dead set’ which 
had been made at the system in certain qua: ters. 
To ber mind what were required for the working 
women of this country were more, rather than 
Fireside industries were 


shuld not do. 


ll hardly think it neces- 
bedroom for confirmation of 
And the inspector retired. 
: It was then thought and 
openly said that, if only women were inspect rs 
nothing would prevent them entering the girls’ 
bedrooms and ascertaining whether they wore 
day clothes or night clothes on occasions of this 
kind. The lady inspector was not to be ‘‘done” 
so easily as a mere man. 


fewer, home industries. 
more important to elderly women 
osed Government pensions. It was their 
therefore, to resist a!l endeavours to 
he tields of women’s work.” The follow- 
solutions were then carried nem. con. :— 
ting pledges itself to oppose all 
nm women’s earnings or 
(2) That this 


Lady Florence Dixie's 
known. It is, therefore, 
one hears she has accepted tho presidency of a 


“6 Thi 
(lL) This mee woman's fuotbill club whic 


legislation likely to !esse 
em of employment. 
inks that it should be left to a married 
an to judge for herself how soon 


But time and experience have proved that this 
expectation was vain. In her excellent report, 
submitted last year to Mr. R. E. Sprague Oram, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, Miss Abraham 
points out that she has no pow 
rooms attached to workshogs; it is trespass to 
do so. She has received many letters of com- 
plaint wpon overcrowding and neglect. With 
her usual courage and resdy sympathy, she has 
tried to improve the conditions under which 
work is done, but points out that her success is 
again due to the court-sy of employers, and that 
where this courtesy is lacking she has no power 
to enforce her suggestions, however necessary 
intervention may be. 


working wom 
after the birth of a child she should return to 
his League protests against 
pt to make it more difiivult for a 


woman to obtain h 


er to enter bed- A woman’s club on 


be started shortly in Chelsea. It will be strictly 
non-political, but its aim will be to aid the Pro- 
Movement in local and municipal 
The Nmety-Five Club, as it is called, 
will for the present hold its meetings in Miss 
be’s studio, Jubilee Place, and Miss 
Newcombe will herself act as Secretary. 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant has spoken to most 
successful meetings during the last week at 
Norwood Stoke Newington, Penge,and Barbican, 
These meetings are the first ina series which | 
by the National 

Association in 
Movement for the 
lelection. The audiences 
d to the convincing arguments | Barnes— 
been most thoughtful and | _*Mrs . Beresford. 
Meetings will be hel 5 ae Mil diay | B-lper—*Mrs. James Beresford 
23rd, and Mile End the 


have been organised and held 
British Women’s Tempe 
favour of the Progre 
London County Counci 
«hich have listene 


Here is a letter Miss Abraham received from a 
lady who wished to help her in her work. It 
appeared in the Report slready mentioned, 80 
that it is now public property :— 

Dear Mapam,—Will you kindly inform me 
how far your powers extend 
rooms in search of girls who may be at w 
secreted there, during i 
object in asking 


Wesleyan Chapel the 
as to visiting bed- 


Miss Honnor Morten, 
d before the pu 
lecturer on nursing, 
a lecturer on hygiene 
London County Council. 
ointed to these lectureship 
d to which definite appointments have | 
‘The otber two are qualified medical 


legal hours? My chief 
s that during your visit 
(subsequently they were fined), 
another girl than those you saw Was secre i 
Her name is Miss —-—~. 

pointment, an inspector 
sit pr. ved futile, as a 
bedroom.—Your~ faithfully, 


blic as a successful | 
has just been appointed as 
and ambulauce to the | 
Three women have: Frome—*Mrs. Ames, Mrs. KE. Le Gros. 


s—the first Gloncestershi 


time pr: vious to your ap 
cal ed, and his vi 
were then in the 


ed ot the extreme | 
ll, who was related 
amed Skinner, was accus- 
anecdotes of Geo ge IIL, 
at a ball at the Mansion 
f tne King’s jubilee. ' 
and once hada’ 
went to Clifton 


At Bristol a lady has just di 
age of 107. Miss Beri 
Mayor of London n 
tumed to tell many 
and remembered being 
House given in celevration 0 
She was an accomplished lady, 
large school at Ipswich. She 
many years ago. 


Now what should be the practical outcome of 
the consideration of these tacts laid before our 
Last week, Jan. 16th, Mr. Asquith 
received a great deputation of trade union 
who laid before him some of their 
ditticulties and desired reforms. 
the various spe 
A. B. Marland, who sp 


In his reply to 
nkers, amongst whom was Miss 
oke for the inclusion of 
laundries under the Factory Acts and against 
overtime, Mr. Asquith promised that the views 
he had heard should receive careful consideration; 
e speakers he was in full sym- 
o much to ask our thoughtful 


ion «f dip'«mas 
forty-third half-yearly 
‘n conne. tion with Trinity 


The annua’ distribut 
ceriificatcs gain 
higher examinatic ns 


with many of th 
pathy. Is it to 
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place last week in the 
Collega, Mandeville Piace, Man- 


tificates was six, the list being 
There were five harmony certifi- 


anoforte certificates. ‘en cer- 


three preliminary 


avd Miss Ellon Vivienne 


* & & 


Miss Catherine Porkins is the first woman in 
Brmingham who bas passed the major examna- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Society. 


* * * 


The first woman to go toa foreign land as 
dental missionary is Dr. Jenuie M. Taylor. She 
1s the daughter of the Rev. A. E. Tay 
Me. hodist minister of Martiosville, Pen: sylvsnia, 
and has gone to Africa tu prosecute her work, 


lor, a 


* * * 


Roval British Nurses’ Association 
second session] lecture of the season was 
detivered at 17, Old Cavendi-h Street on Friday 
last before an appreciativ 
(late Matron of Chalmers’ Hospital, 
Edinburgh), thesubject being 
The chair as taken at 8 p.m., by E. A. Fardon, 
M.R.GS. An animated discussion took place at 
the conclusion of the lecture on the various 
points raised of special interest to nurses. 


e audience by Mrs. 


“ Private Nursing.” 


* * * 


love of sport is well 
with no surprise that 


h has recently been 


formed, and of which Miss Nettie Honeyball is 
to be captain. 


* * * 


distinctly new lines is to 


————_—_——————e 


WOMEN GUARDIANS, 


(ADDITIONAL.) 


Mra. Spence. 


Mrs, Henry Heywood, *Mrs. Colville. 

| Brighouse—Mrs. Ormerod. 

' Burnley—*Mrs, Dr. Brown. 

| Darwen —Mrs, Sharrock, Mrs. Lightbourn, Mrs. 


sary, Mrs. Haworth. 


Derby --Mrs. Lopgdon, Mrs. T. H. Harrison, Mrs. 


Waters, Mrs. (irundy. 


re—Mrs, Brooke Ilunt, *Mrs, J. od. 
Keekings, Mrs, Crawley, Mrs, Camp- 
bell, Mrs. L Hartley, Miss Wemyss, 
Mrs. S. Payne, Mrs. H, Meliquhan, 
*vire.For, Mrs, Rebert: , Mix, Prien: ley. 
M. Stephenson, Mr-. W. Horton, 
Mis, J. Lawon, Mis, 3B, Lay tield, 
Mrs. Rict areas n. 


g— Mrs. Frederick Wallix, Mes. Pages 
Longcot —*Miss May Hughes. 

North Sheen— Mrs. Deane. 

Rostrick— Mrs, Good Il. 

Richmond—* Miss Foster Newton, Mrs. French, 


Miss Jolinsor, Mr-. O Connell Collins. 
*Mrs, Clay. 


Names marked thus * ure wembers of the B.W.T.A. 
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‘‘ Palazzo Browning,” as the townspeople call 
it. From the cool, airy terrace the eye can take 
in the great plain or wander freely over the hills 
and dales around. Nearer home lie the 
picturesque old houses, all crowded together 
within the city walls, which still enclose a great 
part of the town, and even here, where the new 
house stands, has been left intact the very 
gateway to the garden dating from centuries 
ago, for Asolo is very ancient. The crest of the 
hill against which it is built is crowned by a 
fort, “La Rocca.” A winding path leads up to 
the strange mass of masonry, a single arched 
doorway gives access to the interior, an open 
space, surrounded by irregular walls of great 
height and thickness, without any windows or 
any signs of a roof. For centuries these stones 
have stood the storm and stress of time and 
weather, their age and the hands of those that 
erected them are alike unknown. Probably they 
are a remnant of pre-Roman times. Frowning 
above ‘Sparkling Asolo ”— 
“ How it towers 

Yonder, the ruin o’er this vale of ours! 
The west’s faint flare behind it so relieves 
Its rugged outline, sight perhaps deceives, 
Or I could almost fancy that I see 
A rae wave plain—belike some wind-sown 

ree 
Chance-rooted where a missing turret was!” 

From here the walls descend on either side of 
the hill, encircling the town, and meeting again 
at the clock tower which is built upon another 
eminence. Here, where the Palazzo Browning 
now stands, is the site of the former “ Castello,” 
part of which still remains and is used as the 
prison and—the theatre! The former, happily, 
is very often empty, and the latter is not often 
in use, still, the contrast cannot fail to strike 
the visitor, for whom perhaps the chief interest 
of the place now lies in the glorious view from 
the top of the tower. 

“ Ah, the clear morning ! I can see St. Mark’s: 

That black streak is the belfry. Stop: Vicenza 

Should lie..... there’s Padua, plain enough, 
that blue ! 

Look o’er my shoulder, follow my finger !” 

These are Ottima’s words to the German 
Sibald, and almost in the same strain the old 
custodian delights to ramble on, pointing his 
telescope in all directions, so that the “ forestier” 
may see all he can of the great “ Lombard plain 
—not a site in view without its story.” 

In days gone by, the “ Castello della Regina ” 
was the scene of many a brilliant gathering, for 
here Caterina Cornaro, “who renounced the 
crown of Cyprus to be lady here at Asolo, where 
still her memory stays,” held her court; here 
Blinbo, the great Cardinal, her secretary, wrote 
his dialogues, “ Gli Asolani,” and first coined the 
word “ Asolare”—to disport in the open air, to 
roam, wander about, 

A portrait of “ Kate the Queen” has been 
placed in the Municipal Museum by Robert 
Browning the younger, whose interest in Asolo 
is unflagging. He has bought several houses 
and vineyards in the neighbourhood, and in one 
of the former has established a school of lace- 
making, which is well attended by girls of all 
ages. In the poet’s letters from Asolo he 
repeatedly expresses his regret that the silk 
industry has been transplanted to Cornuda, and 
other placcs nearer the railway. “No more 
Pippas, at least, of the silk-winding sort! But 
the pretty type is still far from extinct,” he 
writes in 1889. As we watch the girls at their 
dainty lace work, and listen to their gay chatter 
and merry laughter, while we go from one to 
the other adwiring the beauty of work and 


ASOLO IN THE TREVISAN. 
A HAUNT OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


How many a year, my Asolo, 
Since one step just from sea to land 
I found you, loved, yet feared you so— 
For natural objects seemed to stand 
Palpably fire-clothed ! No— 


No mastery of mine o’er these ! 
Terror with beauty, like the Bush 
Burning but unconsumed. Bend knees, 
Drop eyes to earthward ! Language? Tush ! 
Silence ’tis awe decrees. 
Rosert BROWNING. 


Between Fetro and Treviso, an hour and a 
half from the railway, nestling against a little 
hill, with a glorious view away to the Adriatic 
and Venice, Padua and Vicenza to the East and 
South and the last spurs of the Alps on the 
North and West—lies the Italian town of Asolo. 
It is not well known to tourists in general, 
Beedeker does not even mention its name, and 
yet for many reasons it well deserves a visit. 
Many years ago, in 1838, a young Englishman 
came on foot from Venice to Bassano, from 
Bassano to Asolo. Struck by the wonderful 
beauty of this corner of Italy with its rich vine- 
yards and orchards, gentle undulating hills, 
villas and villages, churches and picturesque 
ruins, he stayed awhile in the old town, and 
there, inspired by the clear ringing voice of a 
child, singiug as she passed his window, he wrote 
a poem. The poem was called “ Pippa Passes,” 
and the young poet was Robert Browning. 

Years passed ; success and fame, joy and 
sorrow were his in turn. The happiest years, 
however, of the poet’s life were passed in his 
beloved Italy. He could well say, 

Open my heart and you will see 

Graved inside of st ‘ Italy.’” 
But not until forty years later did he revisit 
this, his first love among all Italian cities, 
“ Such things have begun and ended with me in 
the interval,” he says in one of his letters. But 
at this second visit Asolo failed to charm him. 
It was ten years hence when the poet returned 
once more to Asolo with his sister that the delight 
and enthusiasm of half a century ago returned 
with such wonderful strength and freshness, 
His letters of this time contain passages of 
almost youthful bouyancy and vigour, en- 
raptured by all the beauties showered so 
lavishly upon the little town and its surround- 
ings. He lingered there late into the autumn of 
1889. A few months later all the world was 
sorrowing at the sad news of his death, which 
took place in Venice ; and on the same day there 
appeared in London his last volume of verses, 
a collection of disconnected poems bearing the 
title “ Asolando,” 


‘For love of the place.” 


The memory of the great poet is reverenced 
and held dear by all who knew him in Asolo. 

“ Fu tanto buona, tanto amabile (he was so 
yood, so amiable), said the old woman in whose 
house he had lodged, while upon the outer wall 
there is a mural tablet bearing this inscription : 

“In questa casa abito Roberto Browning, 
sommo poeta inglese, vi scrisse Asolando, 1889.” 
(In this house Robert Browning, the great 
English poet, lived; here he wrote Asolando, 
1889). 

He had often expressed the wish to have a 
house of his own here, which should serve as a 
resting place on his way to Venice, where his 
summer wanderings ended in a yearly visit to 
his son at the Palazzo Rezzonico. The spot 
had been chosen, and “ Pippa’s Tower” was to | worker, the thought strikes us that in no fitter 
bo the name of the house to be built there. | way could the great poet’s son have commemo- 
His son has executed his wishes; on the highest | rated his father’s early inspiration of “ Pippa, 
part of the town, in the shadow of the ancient | who winds silk.” 
clock tower, there now stands a charming villa, (To be continued.) 
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THE NEW ERA. 


TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
A PROPHECY. 


Ox woman, gentle Prophetess ! 
First of the better race ! 

The Aurora of an age of bliss 
Is dawning in thy face ; 

When we shall hail our sister-woman, 
Free as her brethren are, 

Alike for duties near and common, 
And higher calls from far. 


To each their part; for her who creeps 
With tender, timid will, 


‘And loves the enclosing fence that keeps 


Her soul an infant’s still— 

Name her man’s darling ! love's dear rose! 
Sweet theme by song carest ! 

But pour not blighting scorn on those 
Who may not be so blest. 


Ye kings of earth, ye chartered freemen, 
Who start, all errant knights, 

As statesmen, merchants, soldiers, seamen, 
For triumphs, feasts and fights ; 

How easily, ye think, the while 
May woman be content ! 

At least ye preach, a servile smile 
Is her best ornament. 


And manly scorn on her ye cast, 
If she can bear no more, 
Ifishe dispute your ukase passed 
In ages long before. 
Born in tho slave's light round to dances, 
Orc shine a pageant queen, 
Unfeminine to couch a lance 
In lists where men are seen! 


Oh moral code ! like children schooled 
Your subjects you address ; 

Safe in your care, protected, ruled, 
Is woman’s happiness. 

Safe! when she meets in field or hut 
The fury of the brute ; 

Blest ! when your very love is but 
The spoiler’s for the fruit, 


If poor, she toils with vain attempt 
To mako her lot less bare, 
If rich, her gilded trappings tempt 
The hunter and the snare. 
Nor is the level middle path 
All velvet-sward to her, 
Who from each side sees woe and wrath 
In boiling surges stir. 


Ye talk of woman’s sphere—a tale 
Of bonds to which we're debtors, 

Of laws which make the home a gaol 
Aud turn those bonds to fetters. 

Say rather home's and duty’s law 
Extends all being o’er, 

Where love can comfort, truth o'erawe, 
And purity make pure. 


Since thine is that decree, proud man, 
That thou art woman’s all, 

Be just! and deign thy code to scan 
For thy too patient thrall ; 

Lest this thy sceptre prove a rod, 
Thy lordly love a pain ; 

Else let her, in the name of God, 
Break soul’s and body’s chain ! 


She asks thee not for power to range 
On pleasure’s airy wing, 

Or leave from love to love to change, 
Or try ambition’s spring. 

She asks but leave to work and do, 
Where’er a work she see, 

To give true feeling strength as true, 
To suffer, U{ft be frée! 
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By Annie E. Howpsworru. 


MAJESTY. 
BY LOUIS COUPERUS,* 


PART II. 

QrHomaR comes back from the visit which 
might have terminated so fatally, to find himself 
extremely popular in Liparia. The State dissen- 
sions are at an end. The Emperor has seized 
the monster Revolt by the throat and strangled 
him. Othomar is filled with a great admiration 
for his father, though he still broods over the 
puzzle of might and right, monarchical power 
and hereditary serfdom. Other questions, too, 
perplex him. 

To do what was most just, this seemed to him 
the most difficult ofall for a sovereign. But the 
Emperor’s ‘monarchic triumph had this result, 
that, however clearly he saw his own weakness, 
a reflex of strength and determination was cast 
upon him from his father himself, by whose side 
he stood. With that, he had not much time for 
brooding. Each day brought with it special 
duties. Scarcely was he able to arrange for him- 
self one hour of solitary repose. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

The relations between the Prince and his 
mother are most beautiful and full of pathos. 
Every day he visits the Empress; and these 
moments, confidential and intimate, are among 
the truest and best of a life necessarily superficial 
andunreal. It is heartbreaking to catch glimpses 
of the dreaded future; to see the terror of the 
boy at the honours fronting him, to witness the 
courage of the brave woman who strengthens 
him with platitudes while her own heart faints 
and sickens beneath the burden of empire. 

He sat close by her on a low chair, he took 
her hand, poured out to her the burdens of his 
heart, communicated to her his anxiety about 
the future, about himself when later on he would 
have to wear the Imperial crown. And she 
encouraged him; she told him that nothing 
happened but what must happen, that every- 
thing was necessary in the great system of the 
world, joined together link by link; that he 
must wait for what might come, but that he 
must at the same time do his duty, and that he 
must not unnerve himself with such endless 
— which led to nothing. He told her 

ow much afraid he was of his own hesitations, 
aud how he suspected that his decisions 
would always come too late; and she answered 
him, laughing gently, that if he knew his 
own failings so well he should train himself 
in making up his mind. He questioned her 
about justice—the one thing on earth insoluble 
to him—and she referred him to his own feeling 
as a human soul. Then he looked at 
her, saw her smiling, divined beneath her smile 
tbat nervous dread which would never again re- 
linquish its grasp of her, and felt that she spoke 
like that only for his sake, to cheer him, and not 
out of conviction. 


A QUESTION OF MARRIAGE. 

Then tho time comes that Othomar must 
marry, and the hand of majesty presses heavily 
on his young life, crushing down what hopes 
and wishes might have been rising in his heart. 
There is no mention of love in the contract 
urged upon him, It is merely a matter of duty 
to the State, to his race, His mother explaius 
the position. 


““We have no one but you, my boy, and our 
little Berengar. And ... . . papa thinks, 
therefore, that you ought to marry. We want 
an heir-presumptive, a Count of Lycilia.... . a 

“Two to become Emperor? Berengar, if I 
should no longer be there; is not that cnough, 
mamma?” She smilingly shook her head in 
denial. No, that was not sufficient certainty for 
the house of Czyrkiski-Xanantria. 

‘‘Mamma,” he said gently, “ when sociologists 
speak of the social questions they deplore that so 


* “ Majesty,” by Louis Couperus, translated by 
A. Teixeira de N attosand Ernest Dowson, London: 
tT. Fisher Unwir. : 
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many children are born among the proletariat, 
and they even hold the poor parents, who have 
nothing else but their love, responsible for the 
greater social misery which they cause through 
their children. Does not this reproach really 
affect us also? Or do you think an Emperor so 
happy ?” 
er forehead became overcast. .... 

“ What sovereign lets his house die out, 
Othomar? Do not be foolish. Cling to tradi- 
tion that is all in all tous. Do not have such 
strange ideas on this question. They are not 
those of a future—I had almost said—autocrat ; 
they are not those of a monarch. You under- 
stand, Othomar, do you not? You must, you 
must marry.” 

THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


The chapter following contains a brilliant 
description of one of the court functions, at 
which the pale Empress moves among the mag- 
nificent personages of the capital, smiling 
serenely, showing no sign of the serpent, Dread, 
whose fangs are deep in her heart. And not 
without reason does fear haunt her. 


Right through the resonance of the music and 
the shimmering of the light, a crash of thunder 
shook and rolled on...... The music was 
suddenly silenced... .. In the bright glare of 
the electric light the faces turned deathly pale, 
as the faces of corpses. The eyes stared at one 


another affrightedly..... 
“A dynamite explosion, down in the cellars of 
the west back wing. .... All officers and ladies 


of the Court are commanded to dance ‘a 


Thus the order goes forth, and, swooning, the 
men and women obey; but the deadly pale 
faces of the dancers have turned the ball into a 
Dance of Death. The Empress has fled upstairs 
to the nursery to assure herself of the safety of | 
her little son. Suddenly the Emperor is in the | 
room. | 


He offered his arm to Elizabeth. 

‘¢Madame ... .” hesaid tranquilly, 

She threw him an imploring glance. He con- 
tinued to hold out his arm to her. Then she 
spy the boy once more, soothed him down to 

eep.... 

‘‘T am ready,” said the Empress to Oscar in a 
dead voice... . 

Arm-in-arm the Imperial pair appeared for the 
second time at the ball. The Empress was pale, 


| with crowns. They lived and bowed and acte | 


| 


| 
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and thought as in a dream, because of their 
crowns... .°. 


ONE GLEAM OF HOPE. 

Between these hopeless two a bond of mutual 
comprehension is formed that by-and-bye links 
them to each other and to the nation. Othomar 
speaks shyly of his love for his people. 


‘< But, Othomar,” she said, “that is very good, 
It is very tine to feel like that!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Fine! How do you mean? I cannot but 
feel it when I see all the misery there is among 
our people, the lower orders, the very lowest 
especially. If they were all happy and enjoyed 
abundance, there would be no need for me to 
feel it. So why is there anything fine in it ?” 

She gave a little laugh. 

‘‘T can’t say I have ever thought over those 
social questions. .. . But I can feel with my 
feminine instinot that it is fine of you to feel like 
that, Othomar.” 

| DEATH DECIDES.! 

. Then Othomar falls ill, and in his weakness t! @ 
wrongs of the people press upon him, making 
him powerless to touch the great social sore to 
healit. He dreads their demands upon him, his 
inability to meet them. Finally, he wishes to 
abdicate his right to the throne in favout of his 
little brother. From this weak shirking of the 
responsibilities of his position he is saved by the 
death of the child. Standing beside the dead 
little body, Othomar understood. 


The uncertainty of life, the vanity of human 
intentions, were again revealed to him, but more 
clearly ; it was no black mystery, and it became 
harmony. It was as though he saw the whole 
harmony of the past—in the whole of Liparia’s 
historical past, in the whole past of the world 
there sounded not one false note. All sorrow 
was sacred and harmonic, brought nearer to the 
lofty End which would again be Beginning. and 
nevor anything but harmony. . . . He himself 
would have to wear the crown which he had 
wished to resign to Berengar. .. . 

He saw lying strvight before him the road 
which he should follow. . . . 


One of the most pathetic touches in the book 
follows when the poor Empress-mother enters to 


but smiled . . . . Supper commenced. Electric | 894° 0” her dead. 


light shone through the long leaves like moon-| ‘* How peaceful his little face is...” she 
shine. In this moonshine the faces remained) murmured, ‘“ Oh, Othomar, I have not yet given 
deadly white, like patches of chalk, above the, him my last kiss. And to-morrow ho will ne 
glittering crystal and all the gold plate. The longer belong to me; all those people will thcn 
music clattered with great cymbal strokes of | be filing past.’ 

brass. ! THE BLOW FALLS, 

A month after Othomar's marriage the blow 


The bride chosen by fate for Prince Othomar | hat th iy long dreaded, Her 
is the Archduchess Valérie of Austria, A few Pare ps ee an aaa © Sree ae 


months before she had had a most unhappy love- ; 

affair. From this sorrow sho is dragged to her And such is the life of rulers. The Emperor 

betrothal with Othomar, a languidly acquiescing ; W® lying dead, murdered with a simple pistol- 

bridegroom. But the match is not without some | = and - Hl bases bins pus 

element of hopo in spite of tho misery of the: araned, in all its fntricscys through all Rage 

chief actors, On the night of the betrothal they | sped the after-shudder of fright. . . . 

stand togethor at one of the palace windows. | The Empress stared with wide-opened eyes at 
She suddenly held out her hand to him, the thing that had happened. .. . It had come 
‘‘ Will you forgive your future Empress her to pass, and she still feared, she still went on 

broken heart ?” she asked suddenly, with a gr-at fearing more now than before, for hor BOM ees 

sob, And her pale, shrunk face turned full | It seemed tu her as though she had never feared 

towards him, with two eyes like those of a before. 

wounded doe. An irrepressible feeling of com- THE SOCIALIST EMPEROR, 

passion caused something to well up suddenly in The book closes with a cheerful note from the 

hie soul; he squeezed her hand, and turned young Empress Valdrie; and a side-light ix 


away soas not to weep. ... No romance echoed 1 the work of Othomar after his 
between their two hearts. The prose of neces- Di deaty lees 


’ © 

sity and of the inevitable was the only harmony | fathor’s death. a ee 
that bound them together. There was no need | The Revision of the Constitution is in the 
for pretence between those two; each saw the immediate future with so many encroaching 
other's sorrow lying shivering and naked in the changes ; probably with the inauguration of the 
other's heart. | Upper and Lower Chambers, while the house of 

It was not the riotous passion of despair that nobles will continue to exist, but will be nothin: 
they saw. They saw a gentle and tremulous more than an honorary consulting body Phese 
melancholy ; they !ooked at it with great staring are concessions, if you will have it 50, but then 
eyes of anguish, as children look who think they Othomar has quite different ideas from his 
see aghost. Fer them that ghost issued from father’s, and if he makes these concessions he 
1 fe itself ; life itself beeame for them a xhostly undoubtedly makes them te the past and not to 

i evistence _ What were they? D:eum-beisgs the future nor to himself, 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Women are coming to the front in photography 
as well as in everything else. At the exhibition 
of 300 pictures opened on the 12th, at 
Wemyss Castle, Miss Martin carried off the first 
prize for a study of cows, and Miss Henderson 
gained the second with an amusing photograph 
of a ragamuffin and a refractory fox-terrier. 
Miss Marwick, whose father, Sir James Marwick, 


was also a competitor, was fortunate in securing |; 


the bronze medal, on one side of which was a 
representation of Wemyss Castle in bas-relief. 


Sir John Burns and his daughter are enthusisatic || 


photographers, and some years ago Miss Burns 
inaugurated the Clydesdale Camera Club, with 
the object of strengthening the interest in this 
fascinating art. 
s 

Under its auspices two exhibitions have 
already been held, and the third one maintained 
the high standard of excellence, the pictures 
being exceedingly tasteful and ‘artistic. Mr. C. 
Bine Renshaw, M.P.,. performed the opening 


ceremony, and complimented Sir John and Lady: 
Burns, and the Misses Burns, on their assiduity in 


bringing together such a collection of beautiful 
works of art. , 

e * * F 

Lady Victoria Campbell, the energetic daughter 

‘of the Duke of Argyll, presided at the annual 
social meeting of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association at Inverary, the other evening. Her 
ladyship addressed the large gathering at some 
length, dealing in tellmg fashion with the aims 
and work of the organisation. 

* * * 


Madame Annie Grey, the Scottish vocalist, 
delivered a lecture on “ The Songs of Scotland ” 
before the members of the Philosophical Institu- 
tion in Queen Street’ Hall, Edinburgh, on the 
ever ‘ing of the 15th. She made special allusion 
to James I. as poet and musician, and sketched 
the:lives.of Alison, Rutherford, and Jean Elliot, 
and gave illustrations of their two settings of 
“The Flowers of the Forest.” The Jacobite 
songs and those of Robert Burns were also dealt 
with, and extracts read from the works of such 
present day poets as Lady John Scott, Professor 
John Stuart Blackie, and Alexander Anderson, 
“ Surfaceman.” 

ae * * 

Miss Forrester Paton, of Marshill House. 
Alloa, has very generously offered the directors 
of the County Hospital to defray the entire cost 
of: reconstructing or modernising the present 
hospital, or erecting an entirely new hospital for 
Alloa. The Earl of Mar and Kellie has followed 
up this example, and has intimated his willing- 
ness to place a free site at the disposal of the 
committee. 

' * * * 

Mrs. Auckland Geddes was elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the Scottish Association for 
the Medical Education of Women at the fifth 
annual meeting held in Gartshore Hall, Euin- 
burgh, on Wednesday last. The report was 
highly satisfactory, aud for the first time income 
and expenditure almost balance. One of the 
aims of the Association is to secure “a school 
for female students only, affiliated to the Uni- 
versity, which would put the thorough medical 
education of women on a permanent basis, do 
away with the necessity for disturbing the 
arrangements for malo students, and be a fitting 
complement to the other educational facilitics of 
which Edinburgh is so proud.” 

* ? # 


Lady Trevelyan presided at a mecting of the 
executive committee of the Scottish Women’s 
Liberal Federation in Edinburgh on Tuacs- 
day last, and wread a letter from the Se:re- 
tary of the Local Government Board, recvived by 
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the chairwoman of the Federation, Mre. Lindsay, 
in answer to an inquiry as to the qualification 
of women voters for Parish Councils. The reply 
indicated that women are qualified to vote on 
‘the lodger franchise in all parishes, but not in 
‘burghs. Applications from three new Associa- 
tions to affiliate with the Federation were 
‘accepted, and several others are expected to 
‘apply ere the annual meeting fixed for the begin- 
‘ning of April, 
{ e * 


| 


(Glasgow Y.W.C.A: was held on Friday last in the 
City Hall. Professor J. G. M’Kendrick, F.BS., 
‘cccupied the chair, and delivered a splendid 
address wherein he stated that the one 
agency whereby men and women could alone be 
lifted to a higher status, was Christianity. He 
thought the three outstanding features of the Asso- 
ciation were its Christian influence, its thorough 
practicability, no dreamy notion of getting 
women to thiuk of higher things or of education, 
but of work in all its complex detail, and lastly 
ite success indicated by the great meeting, by 
the thorough arrangements of its agencies, and 
often by the unseen success of winning women 
for Christ and befriending them in difficulties. 


‘| Mrs. W. M. Catts, as secretary, submitted an |: 
interesting report of institutes with boarding |’ 


houses, servants’ home aud registry, trained 
nurses’ union and a membership of 2,830, with 


seventeen members in active service in foreign |. 


missions. 
* * * 

Already there is a talk in Edinburgh circles of 
erecting a monument to Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that an obelisk 
should be raised on the western summit of the 
Braid Hills where it might be seen from many 
points in the tract of land between “fair Edina a 
and the Pentlands, the scene of the author's 
boyhood. The idea is fitting one, and if 
carried out along with that other proposal, then 
two landmarks in far Samoa and in stern 
Caledonia would testify to the greatness of 
Scotland’s second Scott. 


* * * 


Glasgow people, or rather those in official 
circles, have been greatly concerned by theaccounts 
rendered for “refreshing” the commission of 
habitual drunkards, lately held there under the 


chairmanship of Sir Charles Cameron. The 
commission, oxclusive of Miss Stevenson, 
Edinburgh, numbered six, and the daily 


‘+ refresher” consisted of a bottle of whisky, a 
bottle of sherry, half-a-dozen mineral waters, 
half-a-dozen lager beer, and half-a-dozen bitter 
beer. One is tempted to ask of whut service the 
inquiries of such a commission could possibly be, 
and to suggest that tho members of the next be 
taken from tho ranks of the B.W.T.A.} 
CALEDONIA. 


Women In TEMPERANCE Work.—On Wednes- 
day evening last, Mrs. Osborn (of London) gave 
her Jantern lecture on ‘‘ The Whiskey War, and 
the History of the Women’s Temperance Move- 
ment,” at Gainsborough. The Public Hall was 
filled by a large and enthusiastic audience, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Canon Moor, and 
two other ministers took part. Mrs. Osborn also 
gave the lecture on Friday evening in the New 
Hall, Market Harborough, when Mrs. Jerwood 
presided over an appreciative mecting. 


* & & 


The Duchess of Bedford is not the President 
of the Art Club in Bedford, as stated last weck 
in the interview with Mrs. Buck, in Tite 
Woman’s Signat. Lady Isabella Whitbread 
being the President, and the Duchess of edford 
one of the patronesses. 


The annual meeting of the members of the Missionary Society of the Dutch Reformed Church 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
W.C.T.U. 


An informal conference of B.W.T.A. workers 
‘was held at head-quarters on Monday after- 
noon last, for the purpose of receiving Miss 
Alice R. Palmer and her friend, Miss Land- 
fear, on their way home to America from 
South Africa, when it was ascertained that 
the W.OC.T.U. is the only general organisation 
of women in South Africa, except the Woman’s 


iand the ladies they have sétit out into thé mis- 
sion field aré ‘inembérs of the W.C.T.U. ‘or the 
-Y.W.C.T.U. Ifa missionary wishes to influence 
the natives to give up heathen customs she must 
‘bd a temperance woman and teach temperance 
principles, for 80 many of their bad custonis are 
iated with their drinking feasts. The do- 
everything policy, as it is termed in England, 
may be a more or less practical policy for this 
country, but it is an absolute necessity for 
‘South Africa. Where there is so little organi- 
sation in Christian work outside the W.C.T.U., 
‘we find that body well adapted for every sort of 
‘evangelistic and reform effort. 


* * * 


_ We have now sixty Unions and “ Y ” Unions 
jin South Africa, with a membership approaching 
‘to two thousand. 

We have in the “Transkie,” a large native 
‘reservation over the Kie river from the eastern 
‘boundary of Cape Colony, a Native Woman's 
‘Christian Association, numbering about three 
hundred members. This is affiliated with the 
‘Colonial W.C.T.U. The W.C.T.U. of Natal are 
‘entirely supporting a Rescue Home, while that 
of Cape Colony contributes £100 a year to the 
South River Home, and are pledged for £100 
more for a new home which is to be shortly 
opened at Port Elizabeth. The Purity Depart- 
ment is concentrating every effort upon the repeal 
of the C.D. Acts. 

* * * 


We have eleven departments at present. 
Through the effort of the Department for 
Scientific Temperance Instruction in Natal, the 
Educational Council hag provided a copy of “The 
Manual of Health and Temperance” for each 
teacher in Government and aided schools. The 
study is optional, but if parents desire their chil- 
dreu should be taught the effects of alcohol, the 
teacher must accede to the request. In the Cape 
Colony the department has translated a bouk of 
“ Lessons on the Effect of Alcohol ” into colonial 
Dutch. Five hundred copies are now in use in 
Dutch speaking schools. 

Our superiutendent of juvenile work, Miss 
Shading, a young Euglish lady, who is a teacher 
in the Grahamstown Wesleyan High School, has 
very generously offered to give her long holidays 
to an organising tour to ostablish “ Bands of 
young Crusaders.” 

* * * 


The South African Tomperance Alliance, of 
which the Hon. A. Wilmot is president, and the 
W.C.T.U. have memorialised the home Govern- 
ment against the establishmont of canteens in 
Khama’s couutry. As a consequence, Mr. Rhodes 
has declared that he will not uso his influence in 
f::vour of it ; but we women have sometime since 
learned the difference between such a negative 
assurtion and a promise to use his influence 
against it. However, we aro awake, and if thero 
is 2 movement made for, we hope to checkmate 
it. 

When Miss Palmer first went to South Africa 
sho was often introduced as “ an American im- 
portation,” but now the Dutch, English, and 
Amcrican ladies all work together with so much 
unity it is not considered necessary ‘o make a 
distinction. 


. 
> 
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HOW TO WIN. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
By Frances E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HOW TO BE STRONG. 
WuEeN travelling south for temperance purposes 


in 1881, I met Mrs. Jefferson Davis in Memphis, 


Tenn. Of all the gifted women it has been my 
good fortune to know, Mrs. Davis was chief inthe 
rare and radiant grace of conversation. Every- 
thing she said that morning was worthy to be 
written down, but the sentence that returns to 
me most frequently was this: “ Simply to breathe 
is joy enough for a well-bred English girl.” Of 
superb physique herself, Mrs, Davis had been con- 
trasting the customs of the two countries in 
respect to out-door exercise, to the disadvantage 
of American women when compared with our 
robust British cousins. Often in heated car and 
stifling audience-room have I bemoaned the lot 
that made pure air to me an almost unknown 
blessing, and wistfully repeated those reviving 
words, “Simply to breathe is joy enough for a 
well-bred English girl.” It is, at least, a con- 
solation to know that we long for better things, 
that something in us reaches out after them ; for, 
as a German poet writes, “ Whatever we greatly 
admire and profoundly desire to become, that we 
in some measure already are.” Born for the big, 
blessed, inspiring “Outdoors,” we women shall 
never rest until we rejoice once more in our 
paradise regained. I wonder if this is not a 
secret wish in every woman’ssoul. It astonished 
and amused me not a little, though there was 
really untold pathos in it, when a bright young 
friend of mine responded to my question, 
“ What do you think I should really enjoy most 
of anything on earth?” with the unheard-of 
statement, “ Well, in spite of your demure ways 
and devotion to philanthropy, I really believe 
you'd like best of all to put on a gymnastic suit 
and climb a tree!” 

The breezy, out-door life has an inextinguish- 
able charm for all women with whom I have 
exchanged confidences on the subject, but the 
impeding costume and the conventionalities of 
society have checked their development, and 
given them over to furnace-air, flabby muscle, 
and sluggish circulaiion. Unfortunately, the 
magazines for children and young people accept 
the situation as they find it, instead of trying to 
create a better one; descant on “Sports for 
Boys,” who are sure to disport themselves exten- 
sively without suggestion, and are silent about 
“Exercise for Girls.” Mothers give a whip and 
a sled to their cons (whose innate sense of 
control needs no abetting, and who have the 
freedom of all out-doors without so much as 


saying “by your leave”), and a dollanc set of 


ELLIN: 
FOOD 


MELLIN’S 


COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. | 


EMULSION 


are the result of carefully considered experimen's, | 
or that meetings are held and certain fashions; An 


great mistake. / we 
all the fashions which have become popular in | for your, grand work, from an ‘Qld British 
civilised countries have simply been the result Woman.” The recipient thanks the kind donor 
of accident. 
give you illustrations. 


in that habit, you may be surprised to hear, and 


dishes to their girls, whose maternal instincts are | invented high heels, in a fit of desperation. 
sufficiently God-implanted to need no special | That lady also originated the black patches which 
forcing, and who will “keep house” all their} were so fashionable in the French court, and 
lives long anyhow, and with a steadiness that | which people suppose to-day that the ladies wore 
cannot fail to make them fractional women, | in order to heighten the brilliancy of their com- 
physically, at least, A more philosophical view | plexion. They were thus simply in imitation of 
of education by toys (the old-fashioned home | La Pompadour. She had an aggravating pimple 
kindergarten, whose influence doubtless reaches | on her cheek, of which she tried hard to get rid. 
farther than we think), instead of intensifying | All her efforts were unavailing. She covered 
unduly traits already inherent, would change the | the offending growth with black plaster, and set 
playthings squarely about, thus developing more | the fashion, Anne of Austria introduced the 
strongly the fatherly nature of one and evolving | fashion of short sleeves. She was not beauti- 
the courage and physical strength of the other. | ful woman, but her arms were magnificent, and 
Let us also have the bicycle domesticated as well | in the same spirit with which Katisha expatiates 
as the saddle-horse, bow and arrow, and lawa| on the beauty of her left shoulder-blade, Anne 
tennis. Speaking of the last delightful game, of Austria resolved to exhibit her arms. Short 
whose inventor otight to be canonised by women- | sleeves were almost unknown before her time. 


kind, reminds mo of what our girls ruefully | Marie Antoinette had masses of exquisite hair, 
declare with many a deprecating glance at ward-| and the huge coiffure and outlandish designs 


robes to be mended: “ It takes half the fun out | which areso much ridiculed to-day were simply 
of this game when we stumble over our skirts.”| the result of that fact. She could do nothiog 
And one who watches girls at other sports might | else with her hair, as there was so much of it. 


add commiseratingly, “ Yes, and when you are | But her ladies imitated her, and actually bought 
betrayed by your high heels, well-nigh smothered | false hair in order to reach a proper standard of 


by your tight waists, or blinded by the sun, from | perfection. I could mention at least a dozen 
which no friendly hat-brim shields you.” | instances all illustrative of the fact that fashions 
“Don’t try to reason logically about fashion,” | are the result of accident, and of accident merely 


said a dainty little milliner, shaking her head | —but I won’t do it—no, I won’t do it,” and the 
disconsolately, as she reviewed the latest pattern | little lady plied her needle in silence. 
plates, and frowned as they failed to meet with 


————————L———L———— 


Mrs. Paddon very gratefully acknowledges 


her approval ; “ for of all illogical and unreason- | 


able laws those which govern fashion are posi-' from Mi-s Lizzie Langs'aff, of Boston, the gift of 


tively the worst. Perhaps you imagine that the | two vais of carvers, in response to her appeal 
various styles which invade the ladies of to-day in the Budget, for the ‘‘ needs of Duxhurst.” 

+ * * 
‘‘Qld British Woman” has_ received 
You make a| through “ Pickford” a clock from an anonym ‘us 
Such is not the case. Nearly donor, with the words, ‘‘ With love and prayer 


unanimously declared desirable. 


Iam not exaggerating. Let me moat hearkly, * * * 

In France, the beautiful | Give what you have, To some one it may be 
Ferronidce was once—I grieve to say it—smoking | better than you dare to think. = Longfellow. 

a cigarette. She was not accustomed to indulge * + * 


Does any man wound thee! Not only ne 


met with a slight accident. She removed the} but work into thy thought intelligence of the 
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cigarette from her mouth, held it between her 
fingers, forgot, presumably, that it was there, 
was ubout to rest her forehead on her hand, when 
the lighted end of the cigarette came in contact 
with her brow and burned it. It made an ugly 
scar. Do you think that worried her ? 
bit of it. 
with a jewel, and the following weck every lady 


of the court, who valued her reputation as a 
society star, wore a similar jewel on her fore- 


bead. 


“Do you know who originated high-heeled 
‘Oh, that woman has a) 
great deal to answer for, I can tell you! It was 


boots 2” she asked. 


the Marquise de Pompadour. 
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Not a 
The next day she covered the scar 
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kind of pain, that thou mayest never inflict it on 
another spirit. ae Margaret Fuller. 
It is surprising how practical duty enriches 
the fancy and the heart, aud action clears and 
deepens the affections. Indeed, no one can 
have a true idea of right until he does it; any 
genuine reverence for it, till he has done it 
often and with cost ; any peace ineffable in it, 
till he does it always and with alacrity. Does 
any one complain that the best affections aro 
transient visitors with him, and the heavenly 
spirit a stranger to his heart ? Oh, let bim not 
go forth, on any strained wing of thought, m 
distant quest of them ; but rather stay at home, 


| and set his house in tho true order of conscience, 
She was so small, | and of their own accord the divinest guests will 
and it was the fashion to be so tall, that she | enter. 


J. Martineau. 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 


We cannot lay apathy at the door of the: 


women of Cardiff, when we hear of the work 
done at tho meeting of the Women’s Liberal 


' classes. 


Federation which took place Jast week in Charles | 


Street Congregational Schoolroom, Cardiff. Mrs. 
Stewart Brown, of Liverpool, presided. 


Mrs. J. B Slack (London) commenced the 
proceedings by moving :—‘“‘ That this Conference 
of Women’s Liberal Federations believes that 
local option in dealing with the control of the 
liquor traffic is in accordance with true Liberal 
principles, and urgently urges the Government 
tu give a prominent place this Session to the 
Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill and to pass it 
through all its stages in the House of Commons, 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
Lord Rosebery and the other members of the 
Cabinet.” In na (acre: this resolution she 
said the Bill embodied a true democratic spirit 
—and enabled them to gauge the progress made 
by the Liberal Government in true Radicalism. 
Liberals found that in advancing to the reform 
of social evils they must necessarily turn first to 
the drink traffic as the source of most of these 
evils. An amendment of the licensing laws, 
especially in the shape of local option, would 
prove the ground and foundation of other 
remedies. Surely the people should be en- 
trusted with the power of improving the con- 
ditions of their own lives. 

Miss Morgan (Aberystwith) seconded the 
resolution. 

Mrs. Winbolt (Stockport), in supporting the 
resolution said, that instead of confining their 
attacks to regular licensed public-houses, they 
should also protest against drink being so largely 
sold in political clubs. If there was to be any 
restriction let it be applied to the rich as well as 
to the poor. 

Mrs David (Llanelly) said there was great 
dissatisfaction among the temperance party that 
the rules of the National Liberal Federation 
prevented the men at their Conference from 


, was also a further proposition in favour of a bill 


amending the local veto resolution or giviog it | ment of many n 


better place in the men’s conference. 
Mrs. Slack, in replying, said they were con- | 
cerned as women for the welfare of their | 


homes, and they welcomed the Local Option | 
: Bill not as an ideal one, but as a practical i- | 


bility and as a means of uplifting the suffering 


The resolution was unanimously passed, as 


reforms. It was of little 
use for them to agitate for good Liberal measures 
if the House of Lords, so full of anomalies, was 
allowed to spoil or reject these measures. 
Countess Alice Kearney said she had been re- 
quested by the South Kensington Women's 
Liberal Association to move a resolution pressing 
‘on the Home Secretary the necessity for the 
| appointment of a police matron in every police 
station where women were detained, and re- 


‘being brought in to close all public-houses, 


heey made at women’s meetings, said 


| trades. 


drinking bars, and clubs on election days. 

Miss Phear (Exmouth) said she thought the 
Conservatives could scarcely oppose such a pro- 
vision, as their opposition would be tantamount 
to acknowledging their great reliance upon the 


| drink traffic at election times. 


in reference to ee 
she 
id not like to hear them speak disparagingly of 
men, with whom rather they should work 
shoulder to shoulder on these social questions. | 

Miss Dreyfell (Salford), herself a Poor Law 
Guardian, moved a resolution expressing satis- | 
faction at the increased opoortunities now 
afforded to women on the Boards of Guardians, ; 
and calling on all women serving on such boards | 
to do all in their power to remedy the evils of 
the present system She was glad that it was a 
Liberal Government which had given women 
these extended opportunities of usefulness. It 
should surely be ible to make better provi- 
sion in ‘the workhouses to relieve the rates by 


Mrs. Pew (Cardiff), 


uesting him'to introduce‘aud carry such legisla- 
tion as might be needed to age this object. 
She said i was glad to learn that Cardiff had 
the honour of being ahead of the metropolis in 
this matter of common decency in the treat- 
ment of women detuined in police stations. The 
Home Secretary had already, in reply to a depu- 
tation, exp himself in accord with their 
object, the only difficulties being those of ex- 
pense and structural arrangements as to accom- 
modation. She thought the concession must 
soon be achieved in London with a little more 
ressure, and further proof of the earnest, 
5 aeaapee desire of Christian women for this reason- 
able reform. 
The Hon. Mrs. Pelham seconded the reso- 
lution, and it was adopted, a copy being ordered 
to be sent to the Home Secretary. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


In the afternoon Mrs. D. A. Thomas presided 
| over a public meeting held under the auspices of 
the Federation, in the Park Hall, Cardiff, and 


enabling many of the paupers to carry on their 
She was in favour of a more discrimin- 
ating division of paupers, and thought also that 
it was scarcely rational to supply the same kind 
and quantity of food to both old and young. 

Miss Southall (Birmingham) seconded the 
resolution, and ic was adopted. 

Miss Garland (Devonport) moved a resolution. 
which was also passed, assuring Lord Rosebery 
and her Majesty’s Government of the warm sup- 
port of the Liberal women of England and 
Wales in their policy of destroying the veto of 
the House of Lords, and decla ing that the 
present power of the House of Lords is incon- 
sistent with the right of the nation to govera 


itself, and is a perpetual hindrance to the enact-— 


was supported on the platform by the Countess 

| Alice Kearney, the Hon. Mrs. A. L. Pelham, 

Mrs. Bamford Slack, Mrs. Stewart Brown, Mra. 

_ John Winbolt, Miss Jenkins (secretary of the 

' Cardiff branch), Sir E. Reed, M.P., Sir Wilfrid 

' Lawson, M.P., Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P. 

' Mrs. Thomas said she wished to disabuse the 
public mind of the idea that the Women’s 
Federation placed the franchise in the foremost 

| position, and gave political life a second place. 

| The women’s franchise had not as yet been made 
|@ test question; on the contrary, women had 
| uP to the present evinced their willingness to 
| help even those benighted Liberal candidates 
| who did not agree that women should have votes. 
Mrs. Bamford Slack moved a_ resolution 
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declaring confidence in the Government and con- 
gratulating it on the decision to introduce in the 
next Session of Parliament Bills for the dis- 
establishment of the English Church in Wales, | 
the popular control of the liquor traffic, and the | 
amendment of the Irish Land Acts, and at the | 
same time expressing warm approval of the pro- | 
1 to deal with the veto powers possessed b 

the House of Lords and to amend the registra- | 
tion laws. Mrs. Slack said it seemed as if the | 
Church of England in Wa'es was becoming the 
foe of Nonconfurmity rather than the friend of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Lie? Jones seconded, and M-. Stewart 
Brown, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and the Countess 
Alice Kearney apne the motion. 

Sir E. Reed said that from the time of his 
entrance into Parliament he had supported the 
movement in favour of the representation of 
women in the House of Commons. 

The motion was carried, and the proceedings 
shortly afterwards terminated. 
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POLICE MATRONS. 
To the Editors of Tak Woman’s S1anat. 


MespamMes,—Mrs. Powell, Suverintendent of 
the Pulitical Department of the B. W.T.A., sends 
a piece of good news. It seems that so long ago 
as a year last November a regular police matron 
was appoiated at the Cardiff Central Police- 
station, to be on duty from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., and 
the woman who had previously acted as searcher | 
was appointed day matron, from 6 a.m to 6 p.m 

Very few cases are brought in during the day, | 
so that the day matron does the work of the police | 
station, cleaning the cells, etc., besides lo ‘king | 
aft-r the female prisoners. Both these matrons | 
have a paid salary. A third has subsequently 
been appointed to relieve the matrons ou alter- 
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SERIAL STORY. 


y-|tm Self-Defence. Hv Julia Hack. 
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A Heart Philoso . B J. Brierey, B.A. 
SILAS K. WIOCKING’S EDITORIAL CHAT. 
A Firet Sketch of English Literature. By Mary 
BE. Manners, Author of ‘he Bishop and the Cate - 
pillar,’ etc. 
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nate Sundays. The police matrors do every- 
thing for the female prisoners, only calling in 
the help of a man in cases too violent or help- 
less. The night matron says that the refractory 
women will often be persuaded to go quietly 
| with her when they have been violent with the 
policemen. 

The news reached me just in time to forward 
it to the Women’s Liberal Federation meetings 
in Cardiff, and doubtless many delegates there 
present have visited the station for themselves, 
and will have gone home determined to bring 
about the introduction of as goud, or pos-ibly a 
better, state of things in their own towns. I 
have written to Mr. Asquith to inform him of 


| what Cardiff has done, and to respectfully 


remind him that nearly six months have elapsed 
since the encouraging promises he mede to the 
joint deputation of British and Liberal Women 
which waited upon him at the House of Com- 
mons.— Yours, etc.. Frorencé BALoaRNte, 
Supt., Police Matron Department. 


SILAS K. HOCKING, Consulting saitor- 
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school knowledge of mechanics, ers, exactness 
of eye from lessons in drawing, better judgment 
from more thorough training in mathematics, 
greater patience and caution from knowledge of 
elementary science. On every page of the 
Report of the Lady Commissioners to the Labour 
Commision (1893), facts are given which show 
how women are handicapped by their inefficient 
training. To cite but one example, it is found 
that women cannot be trusted in the large jam 
and confectionery factories to mix ingredients 
and test temperatures, because they always will 
do everything by guess work. in, from the 
writings of such men as Sidney Webb, and J. A. 
Hobson, and such women as Miss Collett and 
Miss Abraham, all of whom we must admit are 
careful and conscientious observers, I have 
gleaned the following descriptions of the leadin 
characteristics of the present day industri 
woman. She is said to show ‘‘ repugnance to 
mental exertion,” no ‘ mental activity,” “low 
physique and manual skill,” no “ knowledge of 
ife,” ‘* reluctance to incur responsibility,” readi- 
ness ‘‘ to leave skilled work to men,” no “ power 
to change from one branch of a trade to another,” 
eneral lack of power to ‘‘ exercise her brains.” 
To put it concisely, in Yankee fashion, she lacks 
snap. If the manual employment of sewing 
conld have given her snap, she would have it in 
abundance, for she’s been kept steadily plying 
the needle since she first showed a desire for 
knowledge in the Garden of Eden. 


OUR OBJECTS. 

It is time that all of us who are interested in the 
well-being of the working class woman, should ask 
ourselves seriously what object we have in giving c : 
solarge a space in the too few years a girl has for | “‘ options ” were ouly objected to because it was 
general educationto the practiceofdomestictrades | believed that they would hinder rather than 
and oe Is our object to educate the | promote the prospects of the Bill. As the Bill 
girl fully, enna ts oF is it to gone ‘ae stands, the issue is clear and simple, and the 
sr os yments which we, her ™ betters,’ think she possible result of attempting to gain more may 


or ought to use on leaving school? If the be. : ‘ ; 
biect i I d t that nothing will be obtained. But whatever 
dormer object is our real ong, E woul’ sugges the character of the Bill, as introduced in the 


that the girl, like the boy, should have manual : : : aaee 
work which appeals to the imagination, develops approaching Session of Parliament, it will—there 
is Sir William Harcourt’s assurance for it—cer- 


the artistic sense, and trains the pupil in skill of 
hand, in orderliness, concentration, and a recog: | tainly contain the principle of the Veto ; and, as 
Mr. Caine said: “the temperance party were 


nition of cause and effect. But if the second 
eeaee ee ons ha seal a promi determined all over the country that this measure 
thrown to the winds when the education of ano kd 10 longey be puree with the empty com- 
girls is being considered. Or is the wisdom of pliment of a first reading. It should be part of 
such conclusion questioned? If so, then we | the definite programme of the Session, and he 
should demand that the better system be applied | contended that wahtever Bill came in front of it 
to boys, that the lad who lives in a cotton | when the Bill had had its turn and been carried 
factory centre shall be taught, in his earliest | through its second reading, then the Veto Bill 
sera ist inet me avira who will] should be brought on for its second reading. 
BneGUbrey Bo 8 PAUOF HAUS new: That was the only second place tiey could con- 
IS THIS OUR EXPERIENCE ¢ sent to take,” added Mr, Caine emphatically. 
But is it, indeed, our nineteenth century ex- ~~ © * 
perience that if we put children early to the grind-| Sir Wilfrid Lawson concluded his speech by 
stone, we ensureintelligent workers, and a broad- | saying it seemed to him that their duty as tem- 
minded, oo gs of men? No, no; the time | perance reformers and prohibitioners was to give 
has come when the well-to-do woman should | g, William Harcourt’s Bill their thorough, their 
bury her class-bias, and generously work to gain : d ther 1 a 
for industrial women what she has achieved for |U2@™mous, anc their Searty support. oir 
herself, namely, an education at least as broad | William, whatever migut be said about him, was, 
as is given tc the men of her class. Once women | 19 his opinion, about the best fighter they had in 
of the non-wage earning class were told that as the country. If Sir William Harcourt would 
not fail them, let them see to it that they did 


cook-books were not in Latin, servants not to be 

spoken to in syllogisms, nor children to be} not fail him, Let them be shoulder to shoulder 
regulated by the formule of the higher mathe- | with such a leader, and, with such a cause, boldly 
matics, colluge education did not concern them. | march on until ae vindioati i the , 

The same old prejudice is still cramping the : ee eee ee 
education of the girls of the poor; and alas, for and their constancy should be found in a free, @ 
those girls educated women, led by that subtle | S°ber, and a happy land. 

force class-bias, are in the enemy’s camp. The = 

mistress will not strike the shackles from her| It is proposed to celebrate the cightieth birth- 
future servant ! day of Dr. F. R. Lees, on March 1th, at Wat- 
ford—near which town this venerable apostle of 
temperance now resides—by holding a reception, 
which will partake almost of a national character. 
Amongst those who have intimated their inten- 
tion of beiag present are Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P. 
(President of the National Temperance Federa- 
tion), Mrs. Caine (representative of the British 
Women’s Total Abstinence Association), Mr. 
Joseph Malins (GC. Templar of England), Dr. 
Norman Kerr, F.L.S, (President of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety), and Mr. Robert Rae 
(secretary of the Nxti»nal Temperance League). 


Temperance Wotes, 


Much that took place during last week was 
calculated to inspire temperance reformers, 
First of all there was Sir William Harcourt 
expressing himself on two separate occasions as 
staunch and true to the Veto Bill. Answering 
a Welsh correspondent on the subject, he said: 
“ You may rely upon my utmost exertions being 
employed to forward the cause which we both 
have at heart.” And then, at a great Alliance 
meeting held in Cardiff on the Wednesday even- 
ingi mmediately preceding the meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation, a letter was read 
from Sir William Harcourt to the effect that he 
concurred in the opinion that the promotion of 
the temperance cause was amongst the first 
duties of the Liberal party, and that he should 
be quite prepared when the time arrived to do 
all in his power to promote the temperance 
measure to which the Government was pledged. 

*+* & 

The Alliance Meeting at Cardiff, on Wednes- 
day in last week, was most enthusiastic and 
successful, and it could not but have had a 
salutary effect on the National Liberal Federa- 
tion gatherings which took place on the Thursday 
and Friday. Energetic speeches were delivered 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., and Mr. W. S, 
Caine, M.P. The burden of these speeches was 
that the Government should, for tactical reasons, 
stick to its Local Veto Bill as introduced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1893. Other 


EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
By Hargior Stanton Buiatca. 


Havine read a recent interview in Tue Sionat, 
I feel compelled to point out that we have 
drifted into an advocacy of one pedagogic 
system when dealing with boys’ schools, and 
a diametrically opposite system when dealing 
with those of girls. We always declare our 
aim to be full, harmonious development for the 
child on every side of its nature, and yet fail, in 
the case of the girl, to follow what would be the 
advice of any educator that a pupil who is to 
pursue a certain trade or employment through- 
out adult life must not practice that employment 
in the elementary school, lest the individual be 
narrowed, and the worker sacrificed to the work. 
We know that education has been too intellec- 
tual, that to quicken intelligence and increase 
capacity there must be a union of handwork 
and headwork; but we seem to forget that 
there are two sides to technical training, an 
educative and an industrial one, and that the 
best educators declare the educative side alone 
should have a place in the primary schools; that 
the child’s education, intellectual and manual, 
must be kept general, so that the pupil will be 
prepared for intelligent action wherever it ts placed 
in life, and that technical training ‘‘ must 
in no case include the practice of any trade or 
industry or employment.” Such are the ripest 
conclusions in pedagogic matters. Why are they 
set aside in the education of girls? At present 
the girls’ manual employments are not only not 
educative, but are, as taught in the Board 
Schools, the practice of trades. 


WHAT IS PRACTICAL ? 


The argument used to bolster up these domes- 
tic employments is that they are “ practical.” 
Even granting that a g-rl of thirteen becomes a 
housewife directly she leaves school, I deny that 
the sewing taught is practical ; for she learns to 
put fine darns in table damask, an article of 

uxury she will not possess in her cottage home, 
to cut out and make garments which many less 
enlightened people than the “ new woman ” have 
discarded as useless or unhygienic—to make her 
stupidities, moreover, by Lead, in face of the 
patent fact that if she should make them in the 
future she will have to rnsh them together by 
machine. Granting again, that a girl of thirteen 
goes at once into a situation as cook, as sewing 
or laundry maid, or becomes the wife of a 
working man, I deny that it is ‘‘ practical” to 
sacrifice the broader future interests of woman 
herself to the narrow present interest of the 
work. Would anyone maintain that a boy in an 

icultural district was being educated ‘‘ prac- 
tically,” if he were taught four and tive hours a 
week to walk at the tail of the plough, instead 
of being given general knowledge which would 
serve him in agriculture or in any trade he 
might follow? ut, of course, I deny the 
assumption that girls of thirteen are cooks, or 
working men’s wives. 


: WHAT REALLY HAPPENS. , 
Knowledge of life forces me to conclude 
that none of them will become housewives 
for ten years or more, and that those who 
enter domestic service will go through a sort 
of apprenticeship as scullery maids and under- 
helps in nursery or parlour, and that, in any 
and all of these capacities, it will not be 
the particular mechanical knowledge of a 
single process that will serve the girl, but good 
physique, ready intelligence, and ability to con- 
centrate her powers. Again, census reports 
compel me to acknowledge that no mean pro- 
portion of these girls will, on leaving school, 
enter industrial life. There they will be brought 
in contact with machinery, with modern labour- 
saving contrivances, with processes which call 
for precision and the use of delicate instru- 
ments. There is no cause for wonder that 
here boys have an advantage over girls at 
the very start; for the boys have acquired in 
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We constantly receive complaints of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining THz Woman’s Sianan from 
local newsagents and bookstalls. We wish that 
our friends would give us the addresses of any 
newsagents who do not keep the paper, and we 
will communicate with them with a view to 
putting the Sranat on sale. We shall soon get 
over these difficulties ; but it takes time, and we 
trust that our friends will remember this and 
help us as much as possible, 
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House, Clevedon. 


a ee a ne 
SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d, for each Additiona! 9 Words; 
Three insertions as two. 
Jou Hannon & Co.. Latest Time TUESDAY 


LADIES AWD LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The representative of a high-class L'FH 
CUMPANY wishes to secure the services 
of two or three lady canvassers_for 
London and Brighton. — Address, W.S8. 
380, Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Salisbury 
we B.C. Nominal salary and com- 
mission. 
| Py eee by Gentlewoman, 
ANOTHER, between 30. and 45, 
gental, capable, broad-minded, to join 
her for atime in pleasant paying scheme. 
Small capita! essential.—‘' Spes,” 29, Pem. 
brake Gardens. W. . 


THE UNION 
SIGNAL, 


Pub:ished at the Woman’s Temple in 
Chicago, by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association, is Edited by 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Corre- 
sponding Editor, and Miss MARGARET 
SUDDUTH, Managing Editor. 


The price is G/G, post paid, per annum. 


‘The paper was fvunded in 1875, and is 
the literary child of the great Tempe- 
1ance Crusade of Women. It is the 
official organ of the World's and 
National W.C.T.U. ; has subscribers in 
every civilised nation ; and is doubtless 
read by half-a-million persons every 
week. Its key note ie ‘‘Home Pro- 
tection,” and its pages are mellow with 
the thought, affection, and purpose of 
that “organised mother-love” which 

is inspired by the Spirit of God. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
LONDON-GLASGOW. 


PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


© & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel ite Buston, and within three 
minutes’ walk. of St, Pancras and Kings Oross 


Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
mis Railway toall of London. 

ROOM 2B F. from 4s. 64. to Se, 6d 
Telegrams—‘ Luncheons, London.” Also 


aata's Cociinas Hotel, 141, Bath 8¢., 


ww. 
Recently Improved and handsomely Re 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Blectric 


* Light. 
Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Principles. 
Patronieed by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


ONE PENNY. 


(Established as ““THE REVIVAL” in 1859. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER: 
CONTAINING 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 
Daily Bible Readings. 
Records of Evangelistic Effort and Missionary 
Enterprise [Throughout the World. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, B.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagen . 


A Safe and Speedy 


. = —_— Remedy for 
Balsamestorchound fii sahiee 


STOPS COLD. CURES COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’— 
Mies GETHING, Beher, Surrey. 
“IT HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 


Mr. ELI BOUSH Fenn Cott Lamborne. 
Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C., and So id by all Dealers. 
Sold Everywhere, price 1/13 and 2/9. 


GREENOCK KNITTING WOOLS 


SPECIAL MERITS. 


SOFTNESS. 
ELASTICITY. | 
DURABILITY. / 
FLEMING, REID & CO., The Worsted Mills, Greenock, N.B. 


ALL APPLICATIONS re 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & C€0., 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


LONDON, E.C., 
The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal,”” 


AND FOR 
‘METHODIST TIMES,” 


For tall Kinds of Knitting, 

DIRECT FROM OUR OWN MILLS. 

Samples, Crochet Instruction Book, and Price List 
POST FREE. 


“THE CHBISTIAN, 

“ FaMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 

“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES,” 
“ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” ETC., E'ro, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
dicals at office rates. General 
estimates sent on application. 
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PUBLIGATIONS, 

30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 
MORNING THOUGHTS 
for OUR DAUGHTERS. 


B 
Mrs. G. 8. REANEY, 


EDITOR OF 
“OUR MOTHBRS AND DAUGHTERS,” 
AUTHOR OF 
© Our Daughters,” and ‘‘ Our Brothers and 
Sons,” etc., etc. 
THIRD EDITION. 
Price 1s, 6d., in cloth, fancy cover, 160 pp. 


London: JOHN HADDON and OCO., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, B.0. 


RECHERCHE 
SIDE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper 
COMPRISING 
Hors ad’ Cuvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


This work is divided into five principal 
parte, treating upon Hore d'tKuvres, 
iH] Sandwiches, Savo sry Dishes, Salads, amt | 

h Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
} Courses, have certain convection with 
] each other : also contains many new and 
1 original recipes, and the author claims 

that they are all seoroagaly. redable and 
workab-e, and that cooks who will put 
them into practice according ww the 
instruciions, will be able to prepare 
i the dixhes successtully and without 
difficulty. 


Price, 3/6 of al! Booksellers, or of the | 
Publishers, 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie | 
House, Salisbury Square, E.U. 


35 toe 2585 2505 0505 Joes Ses SESE Ih 


A LADY, 
having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 

will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 
ge to Mrs, Grack Newton, Verwood 

illa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


BUMSTED’S 


TABLE SALT. 


 EPPS’S | 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, (Tea-tike.) 


A thin beverage of full flavour, now with 
many beneficially taking the place of tea. 
Its active principle being a gentle nrve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy with- 
out unduly exciting the system. 

SOLD IN PAOKBTS AND TINS KY GROCERS, 

LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 


Homeopathic Chemists, London 
eee SSS ES 


Dont Coush-just use 


They at once check the cough and 
remove the cause— without ary 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they i:// cure, 
and they wid/ not injure your 
health. 


Keatings Lozenges 


SOLD in TINS 13: ZACH. 


—  aameepemuenameial 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Tradeadvts, ... aoe wee Of per inch, 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 1/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 
Page ... on ave we IO 
Half-page ... toe ae «=&5 Ds. 
(Quarter £5 153, 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted sé . 80 words L/J, 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant , . SO words 2 -. 
Three insertions, as two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous advts. ... w 80 words 2/- 

6d. for every Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 


xy 
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“4A SMALL SPOONFUL 
) of CADBURY’S @ COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 


will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 
(Th , O nelish NO and nourishing Cocoa, of 
e Typical Cocoa of Eng CHEMIGALS | dhe greatest strength and 
ED : 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” TMD, | the finest flavour, entivey 
the ‘Tocatled free from any admizture.” 
The Analyst. ca Be es eee! 


— 


BEST Established ! Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. ie ©: 
e © 


INFANTS, O in Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, MM @ 


“ Highly Nutritious.”—Lancet, 
THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., L 
- | a5 TD. 


NOW READY. 


THE YEAR’S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


A NEW. BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Sayings by FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. Gd. 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


AND THE AGED. 


ALSO 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Reprinted from ‘*The North American Review.” 


Secretary Literature Department, 24, ‘Memorial Hall, ‘Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


sS ee SS 
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